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PREFACE. 



T T IS hoped that the following Sermons, though, 

-^ probably, open in many respects to adverse 

criticism, may yet be found a not unwelcome 

innovation on the somewhat stereotyped form 

in which sermons are generally cast. 

Religious appeals to the head and the heart 
are frequent and vigorous; but the imagina- 
tion, — to which, after the example of much of 
our Lord's teaching, these short allegorical dis- 
courses are principally addressed, — seems to be 
comparatively neglected. 

No doubt the present extravagant fashion of 
sensational writing is doing much mischief. But 
since " the almse of a thing doth not hinder the 
rightful use tnereof," it may be a question whe- 
ther a more vivid style than that usually adopted 
might not, on occasion, be advantageously em- 
ployed. Thus the sermon would perhaps gain 
in interest without forfeiting its " power for edi- 
fication." 



VI PREFACE. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, while the or- 
dinary address is apt to fade quickly from the 
mind, that which has succeeded in rousing the 
imagination seldom fails to retain a lasting hold 
upon the memory. 

The book is published anonymously, that it 
may be judged entirely on its own merits, and 
that the names of the authors may in no way 
bias the verdict of the reader. 
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SERMON L 

Efje Citg of tije 3Loj8t* 



PSALM xi. 6. 

Upon the wicked He shall rain snares^ (marginal 
reading, quick burning coals) fire and brimstone^ 
and an horrible tempest; (marginal reading, a burn- 
ing tempest;) this shall be the portion of their cup, 

ABOUT eighteen hundred years ago, — some 
forty years after our blessed Lord was 
crucified, — there stood on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea one of the wealthiest and 
loveliest cities of southern Italy. The very 
joy of the whole earth, indeed, it seemed in 
the eyes of its luxurious and pleasure-loving 
inhabitants. On the one side the bright blue 
waters of the Mediterranean rippled against 
its walls, and reflected tremulously the lovely 
forms and colours of its marble temples and 
palaces, while the white sails of the light ships 
and pleasure-boats flashed like sea-birds' wings 
as they glided to and fro. On the other side 
lay a land fertile and beautiful as Paradise, 
in which flowers and golden oranges gleamed 
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2 THE CITY OF THE LOST. 

like gems amid the silvery foliage of its olive- 
groves, and vines glowing with their purple 
clusters hung in graceful festoons from the 
mulberry-trees and elms. A pleasant land it 
was, truly ; and even that mysterious moun- 
tain, (men said it had been a volcano once,) 
which raised its cone-shaped head some five 
miles from the city, was terraced with vine- 
yards and gardens, where the inhabitants sat, 
every man under the shadow of his own vine 
and his own fig-tree, dreaming listlessly through 
the noontide heat. In the city itself, all that 
could minister to the pleasure and luxury of 
man was heaped together with reckless pro- 
digality. Exquisite statues and vases lined 
the walls, which glowed behind them with 
voluptuous frescoes. Fountains, sparkling in 
the inner courts, cooled and refreshed the 
heated air. The choicest wines flowed freely 
at every sumptuous feast, and delicacies, sought 
even from the distant shores of Britain, spurred 
the flagging appetite. Heavily the costly per- 
fumes floated through the air, while the dice 
rattled merrily in the gambler's hand, and the 
song and laugh echoed far into the still calm- 
ness of the summer's night, as the revellers 
thought that the morrow should be as that 
day, and much more abundant. 

Such was Pompeii in the day of its visitation : 
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fair and beautiful outwardly like a polished 
sepulchre, while its inhabitants were corrupt 
and become abominable in their wickedness, 
like the festering corpse within. For God 
was not in all theif thoughts. The rain 
and fruitful seasons, which had filled their 
hearts with food and gladness, had taught them 
no lessons of purity and love. And even as 
they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, He had given them over to a reprobate 
mind, to work all uncleanness with greediness. 
They had sunk deeply into those terrible lusts 
and vices, the black catalogue of which may 
be seen in the Epistle to the Romans^ and of 
which we need not here speak particularly. 
And even to this very day there are dug up 
from the ruins of that fair city dark and foul 
tokens of the guilt of its inhabitants, as a tes- 
timony against them. 

Not unwarned, however, did they sin. Even 
in those early days Christianity had its converts 
in that guilty city ; men, who by the purity of 
their lives and constancy of their faith, rebuked 
the wickedness and carelessness of the ungodly 
crowd around them. And of these men, too, 
a token has been raised up in judgment against 
that city to condemn it. Amidst the relics 
which attest the wealth, and luxury, and pride, 
and lust of the inhabitants of the buried city, 
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I marked in the Museum of Naples a simple 
circlet of a pearl-like stone, on which is en- 
graved a well-known symbol of the Christiaa 
Faith ; the signet-ring, doubtless, of some Chris- 
tian convert, whose soul must have been daily 
vexed, like that of righteous Lot, in hearing 
and seeing, by the ungodly deeds of those around 
him. 

Thus the sin of the city was very great. From 
many a secret chamber, from many an open 
haunt of vice, from foul abodes of lust, and 
from the thirsty soil of the arena, reddened with 
human blood, there arose to heaven a mingled 
cry for vengeance. So the time of mercy passed 
and the hour of judgment came. 

And as it was in the days of Lot, so it was 
then. They did eat, they drank, they bought, 
they sold, they planted, they builded. The 
wine was sparkling in many a cup, the ribald 
song was sung, the wanton jest was uttered, the 
hot sand of the amphitheatre was drinking in 
greedily the red blood of the gladiators as they 
strove in deadly combat before the brutal mul- 
titude ; when, on a sudden, the earth was moved 
and shook withal with strange and terrible 
tremblings, while dull, distant rumblings, like 
the muffled sounds of subterranean thunder, 
made men's hearts fail them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which were coming 
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on the earth. Then, O terrible sight ! there 
shot up into the clear sky, from the summit of 
that pleasant mountain, an awful pillar of min- 
gled fire and smoke, darkening the noontide 
sun, and rolling down like a black funeral pall 
over the doomed city, upon which there fell 
through the gloom a cruel, ceaseless, hurtling 
storm of stones and dust and burning ashes, 
blinding, and choking, and beating down the 
amazed inhabitants, and burying up swiftly 
them and their houses, their wives and their 
children, in one fatal and common ruin. 

Over that buried city the green grass grows, 
and fair flowers flourish, and vines wave fruit- 
fully. And now, eighteen hundred years after 
its destruction, men have dug down amidst those 
ruins, and brought to light the sins and the 
follies, the vices and the punishment, of those 
who lived therein. For in one house is found 
the skeleton of a miser, clutching, even in death, 
his hoarded gold ; in another, the walls are 
covered with lustful paintings ; and in a third, 
the inscription tells too plainly of its hateful 
character; while conspicuous amidst them all 
stand the ruins of the amphitheatre, where man 
murdered man for pay, and the Christians were 
cast forth to remorseless beasts by scarcely less 
remorseless men. 

And five miles from that buried city stands 
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that stern, mysterious mountain, the terrible 
instrument of God's vengeance upon sinners ; 
and as men gaze awe-stricken upon the de- 
stroyer and the destroyed, they say to them- 
selves, in the words of the Psalmist, This hath 
God done, for they perceive that it is His work. 
Thus this city is set forth for an example, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. Let us 
not say to ourselves, "The men that dwelt in 
it were sinners above all men, because they 
suffered such things," but let us lay well to 
heart the warning God would convey, that un- 
less we repent we shall all likewise perish. 
The sudden destruction which came unawares 
upon the inhabitants of Pompeii is but a faint 
type and foreshadowing of that Day of the 
Lord which shall come as a snare upon all 
them that dwell on the face of the whole earth, 
in which the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, when the earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up. For the 
heaven and the earth which are now are kept 
in store, reserved unto fire, against the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men. That 
day seems long in coming, for one day with the 
Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day ; and He is long-suffering to 
usward, not willing that any should perish, but 
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that all should turn away from the wickedness 
that they have committed, and save their souls 
alive : — but come it willy and when we least ex- 
pect it. 

And then there shall be new heavens and 
a new earth; or rather, as the original words 
imply, the heavens and the earth shall be re- 
newedy and have fresh powers and glory and 
beauty given them, to fit them for the abode of 
righteous and glorified men. And yet there is 
to be withal a lake of fire, into which shall 
be cast the fearful, and the unbelieving, and the 
abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, 
and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, and 
whosoever is not found written in the Book of 
Life ; and the smoke of their torment shall 
ascend up for ever and ever. 

Of these things, it seems to me, we have 
a type and ensample in the city and the moun- 
tain of which I have spoken. The guilty city 
has been destroyed, and the earth, purified by 
fire from its pollutions, is again beautiful and 
glorious as the garden of the Lord ; yet still 
from that destroying, mountain there rises up 
to heaven a dull, dense, lurid volume of smoke, 
from the lalce of fire which burns beneath. 

Whoso is wise will ponder these things, and 
he shall understand both the loving-kindness 
and the judgments of the Lord. IT. 
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Eije Prisoner of 3lope^ 



ACTS xxvii. ii. 

Nevertheless^ the Centurion believed the master and the 
owner of the ship^ more than those things which were 
spoken of FauL 

THERE is an analogy bety/een the circum- 
stances under which these words were 
spoken and our own, which makes them, in 
some sense, applicable to ourselves. 

They were spoken when St. Paul and the 
Centurion, who had charge of him, were on 
their way to stand before the judgment-seat 
of Caesar, the then lord and king of the whole 
civilized world. We are on our way to stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, who lives for ever. 
The Centurion apparently carried Paul as a 
prisoner, to be tried for his life at Rome, 
whither it was his warder's mission to con- 
duct him, yet really- the life of the warder 
was preserved by the company of the captive. 
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So we Christians consist of two distinct parts or 
persons, as it were, viz. (i.) The natural man, or 
our carnal will, which, like the Centurion, appa- 
rently directs our course ; and (2.) Our spiritual 
man, or that conscience which the Lord has com- 
mitted to the charge of each one of us, to bear 
along with us to the judgment-seat of Christ : — 
and unless our will, which is apparently the su- 
perior, submit itself to the counsel of conscience 
the prisoner, we cannot abide in safety. If we 
neglect his counsel for a time we shall probably 
be shipwrecked ; if we ignore it altogether, we 
must be lost. 

The sea on which St. Paul and that Centurion 
sailed was of water, but we are borne onward 
by the "waves of this troublesome world," which 
rise up to heaven or sink down to hell accord- 
ing as the Holy Spirit moves upon them, or 
the evil spirit vexes them. Therefore there 
are deceitful calms, and a pleasant sunshine, 
and a joyous breeze at the commencement of 
the voyage. So long as we lie under Crete, 
and within reach of that hospitable harbour 
which is called the Fair Havens, all seems 
to go well. So long as we shelter ourselves 
under the influence of home, and cling to the 
landmarks of religion, there is little to fear. 
But further out at sea are ever-beating storms, 
owing to the dreadful conflict between good and 
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evil which rages there, bringing with it all dis- 
tress of hardship, all agitation of temptation. 
And above all, in the midst of the darkness and 
the turmoil, there flashes forth ever and anon 
the lightning of God's judgments, and there 
roars in peal after peal the thunder of His 
indignation against sin. 

So, again, our bodies are the ships which our 
souls are sailing, and every member of the 
motley ship's company has its counterpart in 
our mixed and various nature. 

" Youth at the prow * and Pleasure at the 
helm " seem too often the master and the 
owner of the ship, and to them our Will, the 
Centurion who commands it, all too frequently 
consents. Yet on board each one of us is there 
a Passenger, who cries from time to time in the 
ears of the Passions which work the ship, and 
of the Will which directs it : " This voyage will 
be with hurt and much damage, not only of the 
lading and the ship (that is, not only of what you 
value most in this world, and of your body) but 
also of your life, (that is, of yourself — your all)." 

Nevertheless, dear brethren, as that Centurion 
believed the master and the owner of the ship 
more than those things which were spoken of 
Paul, so does our Will, the natural man, incline 
to disregard Conscience, his spiritual counsellor. 
So long as the sea is calm, and the weather 
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fair, we yield rather to the impulse of youth, 
and obey the prompting of pleasure. We for- 
get, as that Centurion forgot, that the real 
Master and Owner of the ship is God. We 
think not, as that Centurion thought not, that 
the unheeded Prisoner, whose counsel we so 
lightly reject, is God's passenger, "Whose he 
is, and Whom he serves," and that for his sake 
only our lives are preserved. 

Too soon we loose from Crete, disregard- 
ing his melancholy warning, and cast ourselves 
too early to buffet alone the stormy waves of 
this fitful world. For a time, while the south 
wind blows softly, we suppose that we have 
obtained our purpose, and that our voyage 
will proceed as prosperously as it has begun. 
But when, not long after, there arises that 
tempestuous wind called Euroclydon, against 
which the ship, being caught, cannot bear up ; 
when helps, undergirding it, have been used 
in vain, and all the wheat of earthly happi- 
ness has been cast into the sea ; when nei- 
ther sun nor stars for many days appear, 
until at last all hope of being saved has been 
taken away ; to whom in that hour of su- 
preme peril does the Centurion turn ? What 
counsel has Youth who seemed the owner, and 
Pleasure who seemed the master, now to offer 
him ? None. They are unnerved by the tem- 
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pest or dumbfounded by the storm. So it is, 
too, with the other sailors who have hitherto 
worked the ship. Prospects, that looked bright ; 
Health, that promised years to come ; Habits, 
that fostered forgetfulness in the past; Unbe- 
lief, that put God out of His own world ; all 
these are now silent and exhausted. They can 
no longer sail the ship, nay, they confess with 
misery and dismay that she must go upon the 
rocks, and that it is time for such as they to 
flee out of her. 

But, after long abstinence, Paul stood forth 
and said, " Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto 
me, and not have loosed from Crete, to have 
gained this harm and loss. And now, I exhort 
you to be of good cheer, for there shall be no 
loss of life among you but of the ship. For 
there stood by me this night the angel of God, 
whose I am, and whom I serve, saying. Fear 
not, Paul, Thou must be brought before Ccesar, 
and lo I God hath given thee them that sail with 
theer 

Dear friends, are there none of us in middle, 
or it may be in later, life, to whom this parable 
speaks } Do none of us remember with regret, 
now that we are nearing the end of our voyage, 
how hasty we were, long years ago, in loosing 
from Crete ? How anxious to leave that peace- 
ful place which is well called the Fair Haven } 
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Do none of us perceive now that if we had then 
heeded the easily-disregarded voice of the pri- 
soner of the Lord within us, we should have 
held to the old landmarks, until the tyranny 
which has since fallen upon us had been over- 
past ? 

Then would our frail bark have borne us 
swiftly and safely through whatsoever "storms 
of adversity and overflowings of ungodliness " 
we might have had to encounter, as far as tjhat 
little creek with a harbour % into which we are 
now minded with so much fear to thrust our 
storm-tossed, marred, and broken vessel. 

Then should we have made our voyage with- 
out a shipwreck, and the worn-out bark, which 
had borne us so bravely through the waves, 
would have rested peacefully at last in that 
narrow creek with a harbour, towards which all 
mariners hie. 

Alas ! no sinful man of woman born, (except 
perhaps Enoch and Elijah,) has ever yet so pros- 
perously made the dread journey of life, from 
the Land of the Lord ^ to the j udgment-seat 
of Christ, but even when seemingly irretrievable 
disaster has overtaken us, and all hope that we 
can be saved has been well-nigh taken away, 
yet the Prisoner of Hope remains in the ship 
to the last ; and in the hour of supreme peril 

• The grave and Paradise. ^ Palestine. 
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he can save our souls alive, though not our 
bodies from destruction, if we only listen at 
length to his often-neglected words of warning : 
" — Hold faith and a good conscience ; which 
some having put away, concerning faith have 
made shipwreck." $. 



SERMON III 



2 TIMOTHY ii. 3. 
A good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

IT seems strange, at first sight, that the 
preachers of the Gospel of peace should 
speak so much of war. In fact, no image is 
so frequently used by the apostles to represent 
the Christian and his life as that of a soldier 
and his warfare. There must be some peculiar 
fitness, therefore, in the calling of a soldier to 
illustrate the Christian's duty; and it may be 
well to enquire briefly what this fitness is, and 
to see how the Christian should resemble the 

soldier. 

Now " the first duty of a soldier is obedience." 
On this everything else depends. Without obe- 
dience, all other qualities in a soldier, however 
brilliant they might be, would be worse than 
useless. Without obedience, an army would 
become a mere armed mob, more dangerous 
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to friends than foes. What was it that, more than 
anything else, made that vast multitude which 
formed the first Federal army a laughing-stock 
amongst the nations, but the want of obedience 
amongst all ranks, — so that the general could 
not rely upon his officers, and the officers could 
not trust their men. It was not want of courage, 
but lack of discipline and habits of obedience, 
which caused that disgraceful and confused rout 
which overtook them in the day of battle % 
and which, in spite of its terrible nature, made 
them objects rather of ridicule than of pity. 
Now compare such conduct with that glorious 
though fatal act of self-sacrificing obedience, 
which led our six hundred heroes to ride upon 
almost certain death in that Crimean valley, 
rather than question for a moment an order 
which all knew must be a mistake ; — 

" Their's not to make reply, 
Their^s not to question why, 
Their's but to do and die :" 

And so — 

" Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred." 

How much more noble is such obedience 
than any liberty, falsely so called, when each 
man does that which is right in his own eyes ! 

■ At Bulls' Run. 
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The one will lead a man calmly and boldly to 
face certain death, the other will make even 
a brave man fly like the veriest coward. 

Nor is it in great matters only that the true 
soldier will recognise and display the duty and 
the value of implicit obedience. I remember 
reading some time ago an account of the hos- 
pital-work at Scutari during the Crimean war, 
written by one of the sisters of mercy who 
acted as nurses there, in which the following 
incident is told of one of the wounded soldiers. 

" He could find," she writes, " no position in 
his bed to give him ease ; and having some 
little time to spare, I spent it with him in 
devising plans to alleviate his restlessness. At 
last I removed the blankets from a spare bed, 
and placed them at his back : when, just as 
I had finished, and the patient was declaring 
that he had not known such comfort for months, 
the hospital sergeant entered, — pronounced the 
ward disorderly, and said things must be re- 
placed as they were before. As I took down 
my handiwork, my countenance must have 
shewn vexation, for the sick man remarked 
cheerfully, 'the first duty of a soldier is obe- 
dience.'" 

In small matters then, as in great, the Chris- 
tian may learn from the soldier that his first 
duty is obedience. To be obedient to those 

C 
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in authority over us, — the child to the parent, 
the wife to the husband, the subject to the 
ruler, every soul to the higher powers, — lies, 
I believe, at the very foundation of all Chris- 
tianity, nay, of all morality. Without obe- 
dience, nothing but confusion and disorder can 
arise : while if obedience be willingly and 
promptly yielded to those to whom it is due, 
men will find their responsibility lightened and 
their work made plain. He who fights under 
orders is not likely to beat the air. 

Consider again how a soldier is content to 
endure hardship, and to live a life free in great 
measure from the entanglements of worldly 
cares and luxury. He will go into barracks 
for a few months, or pitch his tent for a few 
days or hours, and make himself as happy and 
contented as possible, without troubling him- 
self about the uncertainty of his stay, or taking 
anxious thought for the things of the morrow. 
He knows he may be ordered off at a moment's 
notice ; yet he will go on contentedly discharg- 
ing his daily duties, and making the best of his 
present circumstances, until the order comes ; 
then he will leave his abode of to-day, and on 
reaching his next quarters will cheerfully set 
himself to his work, and to do what he can for 
his new abode, though he knows that in turn 
he must soon abandon it. 
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And so, surely, should it be with the Chris- 
tian. He, too, is to be without carefulness, and 
to endure hardness, not entangling himself with 
the affairs of this life. He is not to take 
anxious thought for the morrow, nor to dis- 
quiet himself in vain. He, too, should feel 
that he is but living in barracks, as it were, or 
bivouacking by the wayside on the march of 
life ; and so, while he is to be cheerful, and 
willing to make the best of present circum- 
stances, he is to hold himself ever in readiness 
to quit his quarters at a moment's notice, and 
to feel that daily duty to be discharged is the 
only certainty of his life. 

Mark, too, the unselfishness of the soldier's 
character, and his brotherly feeling towards his 
comrades. The barrack-room has its code of 
honour, and its rules of social life, to which the 
recruit must conform, and by which his moral 
character is trained and disciplined. Should 
he shew selfishness, he is at once checked 
by the others : he finds himself shunned, and 
obliged to put up with the worst on all oc- 
casions; and any ill-temper he may display 
serves only to raise the mirth of his com- 
panions ; and thus the disorderly, selfish recruit 
is gradually disciplined into the self-controlled, 
self-sacrificing soldier. 

During the worst time of the Crimean war 
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two men were brought into hospital ^ ; one evi- 
dently at the point of death, and the other 
dangerously ill. The stronger of the two on 
being asked by one of the nurses how he .was 
replied quickly that he himself was not in need 
of any help, but that nothing had passed his 
comrade's lips for three days. The nurse ac- 
cordingly passed on to the dying man, who 
eagerly seized the cup of wine and water which 
she held to his lips, and was about to drain it in 
his intolerable thirst, when he suddenly checked 
himself; — he took the cup from his mouth, and 
said with a sigh, " There is a comrade of mine 
who came in with me, and who is much worse 
than I am, — could you find him and give him 
this.?" He knew not, for the dimness of death 
was on his eyes, that his comrade lay in the next 
bed. They are still lying side by side, those two 
friends, — in the burial-ground at Scutari. 

May not the Christian learn from the soldier 
something of that charity which seeketh not her 
own? 

I could mention several other points in which 
the Christian might gain instruction from the 
soldier, but I will add only this one. Some of 
you may have been present at a soldier's 
funeral : if so, you will have marked how the 

** For this, as well as for the preceding story, I am indebted 
to the writer of ** Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy." 
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troops follow the dead man solemnly to his 
grave, and lay him down with reverence — 

" Like a warrior taking his rest ;" 

and then, when the last offices have been per- 
formed, and due respect paid to the departed, 
there is no useless waste of time in idle lamen- 
tation, but again the band strikes up some old 
familiar tune, and every man returns to his own 
appointed work. 

And thus, surely, should Christians act. Why 
should we sorrow, as men without hope, for 
them that sleep in Jesus.? They have fought 
a good fight, they have finished their course, 
they have kept the faith. Let us lay them 
in their resting-places, if sadly yet hopefully, 
as men that believe in the resurrection of the 
dead. And then, since we ourselves must so 
soon sleep that sleep, let us use the time that 
remains to us, — not in weeping and making 
a noise for those who are not dead but sleep- 
ing, but — in following their faith, considering 
the end of their conversation. 

There are some so-called religious people who 
would cast discredit on the soldier and his 
calling. Ah ! my friends, we may learn much 
from these soldiers whom such would have us 
condemn. Let us seek to imitate those qualities 
in them which are worthy and of good report ; 
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let US render obedience to all to whom it is 
due ; let us do our daily duty calmly, steadily, 
unflinchingly, wherever we may be posted for 
the time ; let us hold ourselves ever in readiness 
to quit our quarters at a moment's notice, even 
though it be for our last long march ; let the 
welfare of others be as dear to us as our own ; 
let us lose no time in selfish sorrow for those 
who sleep in Jesus; and when our time comes 
to fall let us be willing to die cheerfully and 
manfully, knowing that the ranks will close up 
soon enough and fill our vacant place. Why 
should we wish to call any from their work 
or warfare to grieve uselessly for us ? A few 
comrades who see us fall will dash away a 
hasty tear; and, as the next man steps into 
our place, the great Captain of our Salvation 
will say of us, we trust, approvingly, " There 
goes a good soldier I " IT. 



SERMON IV. 



PSALM cxl. 2. 
Evil shall hunt the wicked person to overthrow him, 

ALL of you here, dear brethren, must be 
famihar with the scene to which a wicked 
man's career is compared in this verse. 

All of us here have probably been present at 
a meet of the hounds. I am not now speaking 
of the stag-hounds, whose way of hunting is 
very artificial, but of the fox-hounds, who really 
find and kill, as well as chase, the animal they 
hunt. 

You know the gay appearance of the meet, 
how good-natured, and obedient, and innocent 
the dogs and horses look, and how jovial and 
sociable the hunters are. A person who had 
never heard of hunting, if he saw them for the 
first time, would judge from their good-humoured 
appearance that to take away the life of one 
of their fellow-creatures was the very last thing 
they would ever think of. 

Least of all does the poor animal who is to 
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be hunted, suspect their design. He is lying in 
fancied security deep in his covert, and starts 
in astonishment when it is entered by a mul- 
titude of strange beings with a confused noise 
and unknown powers. Like every thing else in 
the wood, he flees from it at their approach. 
A little frightened perhaps, but not seriously 
alarmed, he stretches himself to his speed, and 
soon has the satisfaction of hearing the disquiet- 
ing noises die away in the distance. The air 
is fresh and exhilarating ; his spirits rise as he 
thinks how easily he has escaped the strange 
disturbance in the wood, and as he lightly gains 
the top of the next hill, he turns a moment to 
listen and look back. All, at first, is still ; but 
in a minute or so the soft wind which fans him 
so refreshingly, brings with it the distant echo 
of the very sounds which had so startled him 
in the wood. A few more moments and he 
sees the same fearful forms stealing down the 
opposite side of the valley, which he has just 
crossed. Strange that they should be following 
his footsteps rather than those of any of the 
other animals in the wood ! 

Again he stretches himself to his speed, harder 
and longer than before. Again the noises die 
away, and the distant forms disappear, so that 
when he reaches his next resting-place, no trace 
of them is left ; but as once more he anxiously 
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looks back, lo! they both issue suddenly from 
a covert in his track, — both, the haunting, cruel 
noise, and the swift and fearful forms. 

Transfixed with hoijor he watches them 
pause ; and then, with a fresh burst of clamour, 
which makes his blood run cold, he sees them 
take down the very side of the hedgerow by 
which he himself has gone. 

Then the dreadful truth suddenly flashes 
upon him. These creatures are not following 
him by accident^ there is something in him which 
attracts them .; there is something about him 
which guides them : some taint in his footsteps 
which leads them surely to him. As the con- 
fused mass draws nearer he perceives with terror 
that it is composed of animals of whose exist- 
ence he had before been dimly conscious, as 
haunting the outskirts of his wooded home, and 
of whom he has always had an instinctive fear 
and dread, though hitherto he had never thought 
much about them ; but now he sees they have 
a dreadful design upon him, and are each aiding 
the others with their several powers in running 
him down. While he was little aware of it, 
they must have been watching him, and com- 
bining for his destruction when he scarcely 
thought of their existence. 

Madly he sets himself to flee for his life, 
straining to the utmost his failing strength. 
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bewildered and terrified, as the tumult behind 
him grows nearer and louder, until at last, with 
the courage of despair, he turns, but only to 
see the whole field covered with his foes — to 
hear their cruel cries, and to feel their sharp 
teeth, as they tear him limb from limb with 
insult and mockery. 

Then, at this supreme moment of his life, 
does he learn, for the first time, who really were 
his enemies in this world, — whom he should 
have watched and whom he should have feared, 
instead of lying listlessly at his ease in the 
wood, careful for little but his daily food and 
pleasure, and dismissing all thought of his 
dimly-discerned foes from his mind. 

By such a terrible likeness does the Psalmist 
impress upon us the life and fate of those who 
live in unrepented sin. Their very footsteps are 
tainted ; the ground they touch so easily and 
so lightly in early youth and middle age retains 
the impress of their feet, (all imperceptible 
though it be to the eyes of their fellows,) and. 
the Powers of evil, of whose existence every 
man is dimly conscious, track them by the 
taint of past years ; and fixing on the sin and 
impurity of their former lives, pursue them with 
an ever-increasing clamour and an ever fiercer 
cruelty to their graves. And here the poor 
hunted animal has a notable advantage over 
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the wretched evil-doer ; for when the strength 
of the former is spent, and he can no longer fly, 
he may, by a happy chance, find a refuge in the 
earth, and hide him in the ground ; but no such 
escape is possible for the wicked, his enemies 
have power not only "on the earth" but "under 
the earth/' and when at length he sinks worn- 
out into his grave, they still hunt his soul " to 
make it to fly," till the chase is finished before 
the great white throne. For the taint in his 
footsteps is unrepented sin, and the Powers of 
evil who chase him thereby are the devil and 
his angels, whose habit and delight it is to drive 
the wicked to their doom. 

Good-natured often and agreeable, and even 
harmless, does that terrible pack of the Evil 
One appear to those who merely regard them 
casually. Disease and Trouble, and Care and 
Misfortune, who pull the man down, and Vice 
who sets them on his track, and Remorse who, 
like a terrier, hunts him under the ground, may 
all look, at first, harmless and merry enough. 
Who that first drinks a glass too much, or com- 
mits in youth an act of impurity, or pays off" (as 
he calls it) a person who has injured him, sup- 
poses that he is laying the scent, as it were, for 
the spirits of evil to hunt him, or stays to think 
that Drunkenness, and Lust, and Murder, are 
already tracking him from afar i 
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The guilty acts perhaps were secret and sud- 
den. They are done and finished with ; no 
trace of them apparently remains. Nay, but 
the scent of them lies hid in the earth, and it 
is not until many years afterwards, that the 
cry of the hound, and the tramp of the horse, 
and the horn of the huntsman, are heard on 
their track. 

Dear friends, without supposing that any of 
us in this church are of the number described 
by the Psalmist ; I mean the notoriously and 
recklessly wicked, whom the Powers of evil will 
certainly hunt to a fearful end ; yet as we stand 
on this first day of the new year on a kind of 
resting-place in our lives, do we not, as we look 
back upon our past career, see many points in 
it where our footsteps were not pure, and where 
the devil and his angels may one day set upon 
us, and gather up close to us, and drive us to 
destruction in spite of all our efforts.? I am sure 
there are such points in the life of every man 
who has reached middle age. Nay, I fancy there 
are few who have not, at one time or other of 
their lives, seemed to Tiear the cry of the hounds 
and dimly to see the distant form of the hunts- 
man. 

Some deed done in long-past years, if it were 
now suddenly taken up and pursued to its just 
consequences, would straightway drive us from 
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respectability, from faith, from all that we hold 
sacred, and surely bring us to a fearful end. 

Beware, then, dear brethren, of the inevitable 
consequences of unrepented sin. If sin is the 
taint, then impenitence is the scent. Though our 
nature be still impure, the scent will not lie^ as 
it were, if we repent, and the hounds of hell will 
not be able to track us by it, but except we 
repent we shall all likewise perish. $. 



SERMON V. 

Eije <Slabeg. 



St. JOHN viii. 34. 

Whosoever cotnmitteth sin is the servant (]Sovkoi^ slave or 

bondsman) of sin, 

ABOUT a century ago there flourished in 
the city of Glasgow* a club of young 
men, which, from the extreme profligacy of its 
members and the licentiousness of their orgies, 
was commonly called the Hell Club. Besides 
their other meetings, it was the custom of these 
young men to hold one great annual gathering, 
at which each tried to surpass the other in ex- 
travagance of riot ; and on these occasions one 
young man (who, gifted with brilliant talents 
and a handsome person, had at one time raised 
hopes which he had subsequently destroyed) 
was ever conspicuous for his exceeding sin. 

* The story here related is abbreviated from Mrs. Crowe's 
** Night Side of Nature," where it is vouched for by the au- 
thoress as ''an undoubted and well-attested fact." 
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One mornings having returned from this an- 
nual festival, he retired to rest, and had the 
following dream : — 

He fancied that he was mounted upon a 
favourite black horse, and was riding home- 
wards in the dusk, when a stranger, whom the 
gloom prevented him from seeing distinctly, 
seized his horse's rein, saying, "You must go 
with me." 

"And who are you?" exclaimed the young 
man with an oath, as he struggled to free 
himself. 

"That you will see presently," returned the 
other, in a tone "w^hich thrilled such an unac- 
countable terror through even his reckless breast, 
that, plunging his spurs into his horse, he at- 
tempted to fly ; but in vain : however fast the 
animal flew, the stranger was still at his side, 
till at length, in his desperate efforts to escape, 
the rider was thrown. Instead, however, of 
being dashed to the ground, he found himself 
falling — falling — falling still, as if sinking into 
the bowels of the earth. 

" Where am I ? where are you taking me to i" 
he gasped out. 

" To hell," replied the stranger ; while inter- 
minable echoes repeated the fearful sound, " To 
hell! to hell! to hell!" 

At length a light appeared, which soon in- 
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creased to a blaze, as he found himself at the 
entrance of a splendid building. Instead, how- 
ever, of the cries and groans and lamentations 
the terrified traveller expected to hear, nothing 
met his ear but sounds of music and rejoicing. 
Within, too, what a scene ! No amusement or 
pursuit of man on earth but was here being 

* 

carried on with a vehemence that called forth 
his unutterable amazement. There the young 
and lovely still swam through the mazes of 
the giddy dance ! There, over the midnight 
bowl, the drunkard still sang the wanton song, 
or shouted out his noisy blasphemy ! There, the 
gambler still rattled the dice, like dead men's 
bones ! There the slaves of mammon toiled their 
accustomed task, whilst all the magnificence of 
earth paled before that which now met his view. 
He soon perceived that he was amongst old 
acquaintances, whom he knew to be dead, and 
all of them he observed were following the 
pursuits which had most engrossed them on 
earth. Approaching one of these, a lady whom 
he had known as an inveterate gambler, he asked 
her to cease awhile from play, and to introduce 
him to the pleasures of a place which seemed so 
very unlike what he had expected. But, with 
a cry of agony, she answered, that there was 
no rest in hell ; that they must for ever toil on 
in those very pleasures and pursuits to which 
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they had abandoned themselves whilst on earth. 
And innumerable voices echoed through the 
interminable vaults, " There is no rest in hell, — 
our choice on earth is now our unending doom." 

In the midst of the terror this scene inspired, 
his conductor returned, and on his earnest en- 
treaty restored him again to earth ; leaving him, 
however, with the words, " Remember ! in a year 
and a day we meet again !" 

At this crisis of his dream the sleeper awoke, 
feverish and ill ; and either from the effects of 
the dream, or from his previous excess, he was 
for several days seriously unwell. During this 
period he had time for grave reflection, which 
ended in a resolution to abandon the club and 
his licentious companions altogether. 

No sooner was he well, however, than they 
flocked around him, bent on recovering so 
popular a member of their society ; and, having 
wrung from him the reason of his leaving, which 
seemed to them mere food for ridicule, they 
soon contrived to make him ashamed of his 
good resolutions. He joined them again, re- 
sumed his former course of life, and when the 
next annual meeting came round he was as 
usual the most reckless of the guests. 

On rising to make the customary speech, the 
president observed, **This being leap-year, it is 
a year and a day since our last anniversary." 

D 
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The words struck on the young man's ear like 
a knell ; but ashamed to expose himself to the 
jeers of his companions he sat out the night, 
drowning fearful thoughts in wine and revelry. 
Then, in the gloom of a winter's morning, he 
mounted his horse to ride home. 

Some hours afterwards the horse was found 
quietly grazing by the roadside, whilst a few 
yards off lay the corpse of his master. 

Long as it is, I have ventured to relate this 
story, — a true one, — since it seems to me to 
furnish, as in an allegory'', a striking illustration 
of the text, He that committeth sin is the 
slave of sin ; *which means that, however men 
may fancy that their sins shall be as servants 
to minister to their pleasure, ere long they 
themselves become the slaves of their sins ; 
while they promise themselves liberty, they be- 
come the slaves of corruption. 

For such is indeed the case : '* Satan," it has 
been said, " binds us first with silken threads ; 
ere long they have become coils of rope ; a little 
while, and they are cables, scarcely to be bent ; 
another interval, and the cables have become 
chains that no human power can snap. Alle- 
goric, in the highest degree, was the form Satan 
assumed in Paradise : the serpent winds itself 
round its victim ; the coil is tightened ; the em- 
brace grows more and more suffocating j the 
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Struggles become feebler and feebler, till at length 
the miserable captive perishes in the fatal clasp." 

My friends, do we know nothing of this.^ 
Have we never thought within ourselves, when 
tempted, that we would yield to the temptation 
only that once, and then draw back ; — indulge 
the sinful passion just a little, and then check 
it? And have we found it easy to do so.^ 
Have we not rather felt ourselves drawn on, 
as by some invisible but almost irresistible 
power .? — fascinated, as it were, so that we seem 
to lose even the wish to escape.^ And if, by 
God's grace, we have broken away from the 
tempter who was enslaving us, has it not been 
after a sore struggle, and, as it were, wounded 
and half dead, that we have escaped } Did we 
not find that we knew not the strength of the 
chains which bound us till we tried to break 
them i* — that we knew not our slavery, till we 
sought to set ourselves free } 

But there is a force in Christ's words in the 
original which, though it is not given in our 
translation, we must not overlook. Whosoever 
practises sin is the slave of that sin. He is the 
slave of that particular sin to which he yields. 
We have, each of us, some sin to which we are 
more especially prone ; that sin which is called 
in Holy Scripture the sin which doth so easily 
beset us. It may be a sin of the flesh, or it 
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may be a sin of the spirit : it may be the sin 
of drunkenness, sloth, impurity, or it may be the 
sin of vanity, self-righteousness, pride. But, of 
whichever class it be, it lies at the root of much 
of, if not of all, the evil that we commit. It is 
our master passion, — our househpld devil, so 
to speak : the fiend which is, as it were, the 
natural inmate of our heart. It is true that 
he seldom inhabits our hearts alone : he takes 
to him other spirits, perhaps more wicked than 
himself, who also enter into us and dwell there. 
But they are his guests; they would not have 
been there but for his invitation, and cannot be 
got rid of while he remains. And if we yield to 
this master fiend he makes us serve not him- 
self only but others also. We come under 
the lash^of a hard task-master, who will force 
us to do his bidding, even if he send us into 
the field to feed his swine. You must have 
remarked how one sinful habit to which a man 
is inclined forces him on to other sins from 
which he would naturally shrink. How vanity, 
for instance, will make a man untruthful, to 
save his fancied dignity ; how drunkenness will 
turn a kind-hearted man into a briital husband 
and cruel father; how lust will render a man 
callous to the miseries his passions bring on 
others : — And how is this ? Know ye not that 
to whom ye yield yourselves slaves to obey, 
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his slaves ye are to whom ye obey? and a 
slave must do his master's bidding, however 
naturally distasteful to him the work may be. 

And do not suppose that this is true only 
of what men please to call "great sins." Do 
not suppose that we can indulge in world- 
liness, pleasure-seeking, frivolity, censoriousness, 
or any other of what we may deem to be 
trifling sins, without its gaining the mastery 
over us. Alas, there is no more hopeless 
slavery than is sometimes the slavery to these 
"little" sins. It is hard, indeed, for the 
drunkard or the unclean man to burst the 
chains with which his sin has bound him: but 
what shall we say of the slaves of mammon, 
whom the God of this world hath blinded? 
What of the hearts so filled with the cares 
and business and pleasures of this life that 
the good seed of the word has been choked, 
and which bring forth no fruit to perfection i 
' And if even in this present life he that com- 
mitteth sin is the slave of that sin, what shall the 
end be of those who have yielded themselves 
up to this slavery } The time will come when 
escape will be hopeless ; and the final sentence 
shall be pronounced, — He that is unjust let him 
be unjust still, and he that is filthy let him 
be filthy still. 

O terrible voice of most just judgment. 
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which shall give a man up to the undying 
worm of his heart-cherished sin, and to the 
unquenchable fire of his ever-burning, never- 
satisfied lusts ! O pitiable fate of that bank- 
rupt soul, which has spent all that it had ; 
which is enslaved in that far country whither 
it has wandered from its home ; which would 
fill itself still with the swine's husks of all 
iniquity ; which no man will or can aid ; and 
which cannot arise and go to its Father ! 

May He, whose service is perfect freedom, 

preserve us from such awful slavery ! 

U. 
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Eije Stone of Separation. 

St. mark xvi. 3. 

And they said among themselves , Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 

SO said the women who came to seek Christ, 
very early in the morning while it was yet 
dark, when they neared His tomb. 

On approaching it, dut not before^ all at once 
the difficulty of removing the great stone which 
closed the door of the sepulchre — a labour far 
beyond their strength — presented itself to them. 
They had been attracted to the foot of their 
Saviour's Cross by the influence of His life : 
they had been touched and smitten to their 
inmost hearts by the sight of His suffering 
death, and now they would fain follow Him 
after He was dead into the cold, dark, cheer- 
less tomb, there to bestow upon Him, in silence 
and unknown to all men, their costly spices and 
their precious ointment, the last sad tokens of 
their devotion and their love. 
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And this they did, as St. John tells us, very- 
early in the morning while it was yet dark ; 
but lo ! as they approached the gloomy portal, 
a thought which had never occurred to them 
in the hours of their excitement and enthu- 
siasm, now weighed heavily on their hearts. 
Almost, as they strained their eyes through 
the cold, dim, cheerless, uncertain light, they 
fancied they could descry the mighty mass stand- 
ing immoveable across the mouth of the tomb, 
and separating them hopelessly from Him they 
longed to reach. Then they said among them- 
selves in despair. Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre } 

My brethren, they were the first, — were they 
the last to utter that exceeding bitter cry at the 
grave of their Saviour ? Are they the only ones 
who, attracted by His life and softened by His 
death, have come very early, while their faith 
was yet dark, to throw all they loved and 
prized most into His grave, determined hence- 
forth to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord ? Are 
there not many who, as they draw nigh the 
tomb in the dim, grey, cheerless, new-born 
light, unseen of men, unaided by their friends, 
have suddenly bethought themselves of the 
great obstacle, Sin, which ever lies sullenly 
barring the way of the mourning Christian 
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to his departed Lord ? Have they not then 
for the first time seemed to themselves to 
realize that stone, how great it is, how surely 
and how heavily it bars the door, how certainly 
it shuts out from sight or sound or touch the 
Saviour it conceals? And seeing all this, and 
knowing how helpless they are to move it, 
how useless that costly burden of sacrifices 
and devotion they started with so eagerly to 
lavish on Him, since, do all they can, they may 
not reach Him, they have said among them- 
selves in despair. Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 

Indeed, my brethren, not this small company 
of women only, but a great multitude which 
no man can number, have raised this cry at 
the sepulchre, and bewailed themselves because 
of the stone of separation. Attracted by Christ's 
life, and affected by His death, new converts in 
all ages have hastened, in the first fervour of 
their devotion, to enter the tomb of their Lord 
with the offering of all they hold most dear 
upon earth ; but as they draw nigh the cold, 
still, dim scene of their sacrifice, lo ! before 
their eyes vaguely interposes itself the haunt- 
' ing vision of the stone of separation. Then, 
in the reaction after excited feeling, the real 
barrier erected by sin between themselves, alive 
and distracted by all the temptations of the 
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world and Christ crucified, and buried to all 
which concerns it, is apt to assume terrific 
proportions in their eyes. 

" Can I really enter the tomb of my Lord V' 
is always the question which presents itself at 
such a time. "Can I really die with Him to 
sin, and rise again to righteousness, while still 
remaining in this body which has so often been 
an instrument of sin, and to which sin has be- 
come a habit, nay, almost an instinct.^ Who 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean .? 
Not one. Is it not hopeless for me to en- 
deavour to reform my life, now that I have 
lived so long in sin that it has become a 
second nature to me?" 

And so, in that dim, still, uncertain light of 
reaction, the obstacle looms larger and larger. 
The ordinary everyday part of ourselves, hitherto 
hushed by emotion and the working of God's 
Holy Spirit, now begins to re-assert itself, and 
to suggest to us some such doubts as these. — 
Don't you see how inexpedient, in a common- 
sense point of view, this change will be for you ? 
— how quixotic the sacrifices you propose to 
make.^ don't you see the insurmountable diffi- 
culties which stand in yourway } are you hence- 
forth to deny yourself all your old enjoyments ? 
will you be able to maintain the strictness of 
the profession you are about to take upon you ? 
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don't you remember when you tried before how 
tired of it you got, how you felt you must go back 
to your own ways, and so little by little did ? Had 
you not better allow these your excited feelings 
to subside a little, and not let them lead you into 
doing anything ridiculous, extraordinary, or out 
of the way ? Put up your spices and your oint- 
ments, and come back into the common world 
again, like an ordinary mortal as you are. 

This, dear friends, is what I mean by the 
"stone of separation." The feeling of utter 
inability to die to the world with its affec- 
tions and lusts, which comes over every man 
who sets himself in earnest to enter Christ's 
tomb, and to be dead thenceforth to the wicked- 
ness of the world in which he lives. Really 
and earnestly, at such times, do we echo the 
piteous cry of these weak though faithful 
women, Who shall roll us away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre ? 

Now the women who uttered these words 
had scarcely let them pass from their lips, when 
the sun arose in all his glory, and they saw 
that the stone was rolled away (great though 
it was), and upon it was sitting an angel from 
heaven, whose countenance was like lightning, 
and his raiment white as snow. And he said 
unto them, Fear ye not. I know that ye seek 
Jesus who was crucified. He is not here, for 
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He is risen; come see the place where the 
Lord lay. 

Thus, the stone of separation being rolled 
away, not by their own efforts but by the power 
of God, those faithful women were shewn how 
Christ, in the very act of raising Himself from 
the dead, had rolled away the stone of separa- 
tion between Himself and His followers. For, 
as St. Paul says. He that is dead is freed from 
sin, and so many of us as are baptized into 
Jesus Christ are baptized into His death ; there- 
fore we are buried with Him by baptism into 
death, that like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life ; for if 
we have been planted together in the likeness 
of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of 
His resurrection. Let us then, dear brethren, 
earnestly believe that for us the stone of sin 
has been rolled away from the gate of Christ*s 
sepulchre, not by our own efforts but by the 
power of God ; we knew not exactly when or 
how it was done, for the early morning of faith 
is dark. Those doubts about our ability to enter 
are but the deceitfulness of the morning mist. , 
Yet a moment, and the day-star shall arise and 
shew us the rock of offence gone, and our path 
to our Lord clear, not only through life to death, 
but through death to heaven. 
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Persevere then, dear friends, in the good re- 
solutions you have made during the holy time 
which is just passed : do not break your Easter 
vows. Bring bravely your burden of spices and 
ointment, and though, as you near the tomb in 
the dull grey light of reaction, the stone of 
separation shall seem to bar your path, yet 
remain steadfast but for a moment, and the 
Sun of Righteousness shall arise in your hearts 
with healing on His wings, and lead you through 
the grave and gate of death to a glorious resur- 
rection. For remember that the day is fast 
coming, when the scene we have been dwelling 
on will be reversed. Then we shall be no longer 
standing at the door of Christ's tomb, but Christ 
shall be standing at the door of ours, as afore- 
time He stood at the grave of Lazarus. Then 
will He say to His attendant angels, as He said 
to those attendant Jews who had followed Mary 
when she went out, as they thought, to her 
brother's grave to weep there. Take ye away 
the stone. Then will He call unto us as He 
called unto him, Lazarus, come forth ; and then 
shall the dead, small and great, come forth, 
bound hand and foot indeed by the grave- 
clothes of their sins, but still drawn forth by 
the voice of the Lord, since the stone of 
separation has been rolled away. Happy those 
of us to whose yet clinging infirmities He shall 
say, Loose him and let him go. 
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Let all of us then, dear brethren, who look 
forward with humble hope and faith to that 
time, remember now the words of the Apostle, 
that if we would be then planted in the likeness 
of His resurrection, we must be planted now in 
the likeness of His death ; and that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so should we also, 
who have entered His tomb and seen the place 
where the Lord lay, walk henceforward in new- 
ness of life. The way is open through that new 
life to our risen Lord. Though He is no longer 
here, yet there meet us, as we come out of the 
sepulchre of sorrow, those who shew us whither 
our Lord Jias gone, and teach us how to follow 
Him, Nought now divides us from Him but 
His creature Time, who is ever hurrying to- 
wards Him, and carrying His chosen ones to 
Him, since the stone of separation has been 
rolled away for us very early in the morning 
while it was yet dark, by the unseen power 
of God. $. 



SERMON VIL 

Eije Stranger* 



PSALM cxix. 19. 
/ am a stranger in the earth, 

SOME time ago, in a quiet country parish in 
the west of England, I was turning over 
the leaves of an old Register of Burials, and, 
amidst the long half- faded list of those of 
whom I only knew that they had lived and 
died, I came upon the following entry, — '^Buried 
a stranger!' 

At first the entry seemed so quaint that it 
raised a smile ; but graver thoughts succeeded 
in a little, and I fell to musing. I fancied 
to myself what this stranger's story might have 
been ; and I seemed to see a young lad leaving 
his father's home to seek for work, — as so many 
of your sons have done — bidding his friends 
good-bye, and whispering to his mother that he 
would soon return to help her with his . earn- 
ings, and to be her stay in age. And then 
I followed him in thought as he fought his way 
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in life, working here and there, a stranger 
amidst strangers ; down-hearted sometimes, yet 
struggling manfully on, and ever cheered by 
the thought of one day returning to his native 
village and own dear home and friends. At 
last some chance had brought him to that quiet 
country parish in which I lived, where, by 
sudden accident or swift sense-mastering sick- 
ness, he had been struck down, and, amidst 
strangers, babbling of the green fields of his 
childhood's home, had died. Then strangers 
had closed his weary eyes in sleep, and strange 
hands had composed his toil-worn limbs to rest ; 
strangers had carried him to his burial, and 
amidst strangers he had been laid in that fair 
churchyard ; while, over the silent form of him 
who had had so short a time to live, — who had 
never continued in one stay, and who had fled 
from earth like a shadow, — a strange voice gave 
thanks to God, who had delivered an unknown 
brother ffom the miseries of this sinful world. 
And when the priest's office was done, and he had 
returned in silence to the humble dwelling where 
the rude inscription on the wall bade him " Of 
Death Remember," all he could enter in that 
time-worn Register was that he had ^'Buried 
a stranger'' 

And then the words of the text came into 
my mind, and I thought, dear friends, how this 
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Stranger, being dead, might yet speak to us, as 
in an allegory, of our Christian life. 

" I am a stranger in the earth/' Some of you, 
probably, know from experience what are the 
feelings of a stranger in a strange land. Business 
or pleasure may have taken you for a time from 
your home and kindred, to sojourn or travel in 
a foreign country, and I think in your absence 
your feelings may have been somewhat such as 
these : — 

When in your travels any slight inconveni- 
ences or temporary troubles have disturbed you 
for a moment, have you not thought, — "After 
all, it does not matter much. It is only for a 
little time. I cannot expect everything to go 
on as smoothly as in . my own home ; and these 
very annoyances will make me value its repose 
and comfort the more when I return. I am not 
at home, — I am only a stranger here." 

So, dear friends, may the thought, "I am a 
stranger in the earth," take the sting from our 
earthly troubles. We are not at home here, 
and cannot expect the rest or comforts of home. 
But, after all, the time is short, and our light 
affliction is but for a moment, — we are only 
strangers here. 

And again, while from home you have en- 
joyed the fair scenes you have passed through, 
and the pleasant company you have met with 

E 
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in your travels. You have gazed on the brave 
sights of the market-place, and mingled in the 
festivities of many men and many cities. Yet 
throughout it all there has been the underlying 
thought, ** These fair scenes, and this pleasant 
company, I must soon leave. These brave 
sights and gay festivities amuse me but for 
a moment; my home and kindred and real 
joys are far from here. In a little time I shall 
return to them, and my memory here will be- 
come as the remembrance of a guest that tarried 
but a day." 

And so, dear friends, may the thought, " I am 
a stranger in the earth," moderate our earthly 
joys, and check us from indulgence in the 
absorbing pursuit of pleasure or of rich^. If 
we rejoice, we shall be as though we rejoiced 
not ; if riches increase, we shall not set our 
hearts upon them. We shall feel that these 
pleasures and pursuits are at the best but fleet- 
ing and transitory ; and amidst the sundry and 
manifold changes of the world, our hearts shall 
surely there be fixed where true joys are to be 
found. 

One more brief thought : While sojourning 
in a strange land, the inmost longing in every 
true heart is to return to the home that is dear 
to us, and to the friends whom we love. No 
beauty of present scenes, no glitter of sur- 
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rounding pageantry, no distraction of chang- 
ing companionships can efface this deep abiding 
feeling, — 

" Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne*er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand !" 

Throughout high and low, rich and poor, this 
" touch of nature makes the whole world kin :" 
and the very words of that old song, which 
never fails to wake a sympathetic echo in the 
heart, have become proverbial through their 
simple truthfulness, — 

" There's no place like home." 

And so will it be with him who feels that he 
is but a stranger in the earth. - His deepest 
inmost longing will be for his home in the land 
which is very far off. With the Psalmist he 
weeps by the waters of Babylon as he remem- 
bers Sion ; — with St. Bernard his *' eyes their 
vigils keep," for that dear country, — 

" The home of God's elect, 
The sweet and blessed country, 
That eager hearts expect ; — " 
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to him — 

" Earth's but a sorry tent 

Pitch'd for a few frail days, 
A short-leas*d tenement ; 

Heaven's still his song, his praise." 

Knowing himself to be a stranger and a 
pilgrim, his chief care is to abstain from fleshly- 
lusts which war against the soul. His cry is 
that of the stranger in the earth, "O hide not 
Thy commandments from ma" And his first 
and last prayer is, that, after his wandering 
here, he may be brought at last safely to his 
heavenly home : — 

'* Home to the Angel Land, 

Home where no shadows fall. 
Home to the golden strand, 

Home to the Monarch's hall ; 
Home from all risk of harm. 

Home to the land of rest. 
Home to his Father's Arm, . 

Home to his Saviour's Breast." 

The remembrance then, dear friends, that we 
are only strangers in the earthy will take the 
sting from earthly griefs, and moderate our 
earthly joys. We shall feel that the time is 
short, and that they who weep should be as 
though they wept not, and they that rejoice 
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as though they rejoiced not, since the fashion 
of this world passeth away. Our chief concern 
will be so to pass through things temporal, 
that we finally lose not the things eternal. 
Heaven is our home ; there are the true riches ; 
there our best kindred dwell. Heedless of 
worldly wealth, we shall learn to lay up trea- 
sures where no rust of anxiety eats, nor moth 
of care frets ; ami then when Death, the great 
robber of all earthly riches, bids us " Stand and 
deliver!" we shall rejoice even in the presence 
of that enemy, so terrible to some, since we have 
nothing of which he can rob us ^ 

It is related of the saintly Archbishop Leighton, 
that he used often to express his wish that he 
might die at an inn. " It would look," he said, 
" like a pilgrim's going home, to whom this world 
was all as an inn, and who was weary of the 
noise and confusion of it." He obtained his 
wish. He was seized with his last illness at 
the '* Bell Inn," in Warwick Lane ; where he 
passed through the gate of death without a 
struggle, like a wearied traveller reaching his 
longed-for home. 

And I think, dear friends, we need desire no 
other record of our earthly end than the one 

• "Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator." Juvenal, Sat. 

X. 22. 
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which IS written in that old Register of Burials 
whereof I spake; nor could we wish for any 
better epitaph, — if truly written, — than this 
simple one above our humble grave, — 

" Here lies one who lived and died 
* A stranger in the earth.* " 

IT. 
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Efje 5Exile. 



JEREMIAH xxii. ro. 

Weep not for the dead, neither bemoan him ; but weep 
sore for him that goeth away : for he shall return 
no more, nor see his native country, 

STRANGE, mournful words these, dear 
friends ! They were spoken, as you may 
perhaps remember, of two of the Kings of 
Judah, — the good King Josiah, who had just 
gone to his rest, and his wretched son, the 
wicked and unhappy Shallum. 

The kingdom of Judah was, at that time, on 
the very verge of dissolution, and her people on 
the point of being carried away into captivity. 
With Josiah her last good king departed, and 
nought thenceforth remained for her but. to fol- 
low her forsaken sister Israel into captivity and 
exile, nor for her people but lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe. In the dismal interval, 
then, which intervened between the death of 
Josiah and the captivity of Shallum, the pro- 
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phet Jeremiah uttered the words of the text, 
Weep not for good Josiah who is dead, neither 
bemoan him who is taken from the evil to 
come ; but weep sore for Shallum who goeth 
away : for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native country. 

" Mournful, miserable days indeed must these 
have been for the kingdom of Judah," some of 
you may think, dear friends, " when a prophet 
could thus stand up in their midst and call the 
dead happy, and bid his people weep for the 
living : but, after all, how do they concern us ? 
We are indeed sorry that so good a king should 
have had so wretched a son, and a whole nation 
so dismal a fate ; but what has that to do with 
us ? Our Queen sits firm and safe upon her 
throne, no danger now threatens the heir to 
the Crown. Our countrymen, indeed, go forth 
to foreign lands in almost as great numbers as 
did these children of Judah, but it is not into 
captivity and misery that they go, but to pos- 
sess and to subdue large regions of the earth 
which our arms have conquered, and our enter- 
prise has colonized. How can any English 
subject be called upon to share in these sad 
feelings of the prophet, — to mourn for the liv- 
ing, and envy the dead .?" 

And yet, dear friends, notwithstanding the 
strangeness of the thought, there are, I fear, 
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very many hearts, even in this our happy 
island home, which from time to time have 
vibrated at the touch of this melancholy pro- 
phecy, and returned to its sorrowful sound their 
own mournful echoes. 

One very sad instance of the strength of this 
feeling came to my own knowledge not many 
years ago, which may serve as an illustration. 

All of you know that, in the far east of the 
world there lies one of those vast regions of the 
world conquered by our arms, and colonized by 
our civilization, of which I have spoken — called 
India. In order to maintain our rule there, 
thousands of Englishmen leave their homes. 
Some take with them their wives and their 
children ; and to others children are born out 
there, who, though they are English, have never 
seen their fatherland, but their parents hope 
some day to send them thither, or to take them 
back themselves when they return. 

All of you must recollect, too, that a few 
years ago a terrible mutiny broke out, in which 
the subject race strove hard, and very nearly 
strove successfully, to shake our yoke from off 
their necks. You remember that for some time, 
before the necessary troops could arrive from 
England, our people were almost entirely at 
the mercy of the natives, and that the most 
horribly cruel deaths were inflicted on them. 
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During that dreadful time, I have been told 
that there was an English soldier who, with hts 
wife, was enabled to escape the cowardly foe 
through the rare fidelity of a native servant ; 
but their little child of three years old, in spite 
of every effort, fell into the hands of the rebels, 
who were only withheld from immediately kill- 
ing him by the earnest intercession of this same 
native servant. That faithful servant, however, 
was himself soon afterwards killed, having only 
lived long enough to inform the bereaved pa- 
rents by letter that their child had been carried 
captive into a distant province. 

Nothing has ever since been heard of him ; 
but I have been told by one who himself had 
witnessed them, what the feelings of that mother 
were with regard to her child, — how she "wept 
sore " for him who had " gone away," knowing 
full well that he would return no more, nor ever 
see his native country. 

It would have been far more tolerable to her 
to know that he had been killed outright ; for 
then he would have been, poor innocent child, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. But to think that he might 
grow up a heathen in an alien land, practising 
the vices of the idolaters, and obliged to do 
their will ; he — a Christian child, who had been 
baptized into the Church, and whom she had 
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hoped to bring to her native land with joy — 
that he should live in the faith of the idolater, 
and die in the vices of the heathen, was a 
thought utterly unendurable to her. Often did 
she wish that she had known that he was lying 
dead, rather than feel that he had gone whence 
he should return no more, nor ever see his na- 
tive country. 

And do you not think, dear friends, that God 
may sometimes sorrow over many of us, as that 
mother sorrowed for her far-off child in India ? 

You know that we call God our Father, just 
as that child called her his mother. Is not this 
place God*s house ? Are we not in very deed 
His children ? Have we not been made so, and 
declared to be so at our baptism? nay more, 
were we not at that time made not only chil- 
dren of God, but inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven? True, that like that child in India, 
we have never yet seen our native land ; but 
has not our Father promised that He will take 
us there, and welcome us with outstretched 
arms, when the voyage of life is done ? 

May it not be, then, that, as He looks down 
from heaven on His vast and wayward family. 
He grieves over some of us, as that mother in 
India grieved over her lost child ? He sorrows 
not for the dead, as we do, for blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, there shall no tor- 
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ment touch them. It is only in the sight of 
the unwise that they seem to die and their de- 
parture is taken for misery, but really they are 
at rest. Were our eyes opened to see, as He 
sees now, we should perceive that they are 
numbered with the home-gathered children of 
God, and their lot is among the saints. Over 
such God sorrows not, but surely He sorrows 
sore for them who go away, because they 
shall return no more, nor ever see their native 
country. 

Alas, dear friends, how few of us do really 
think as we ought of our birth and of our rank ; — 
of our birth, that we are in very deed the chil- 
dren of God ; of our rank, that we are in very 
truth inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 

Because the country in which we are placed 
here is, like India, a weary and a woeful place, 
too often we suffer the weariness and the woe 
of it, as well as its fierce and feverish plea- 
sures, to blot out of our minds the thought of 
that pleasant land, in which our Father is wait- 
ing to welcome us. And so we suffer ourselves 
to fall into the hands of His enemies, and go 
away — go away from God — go away from good 
— from His Church, from His people, until He 
sees, who sees all things, that we have gone 
whence we shall return no more, nor ever see 
our native country. 
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Do not you, dear friends, be so beguiled. Do 
not you forget your Father, and giye up your 
birthright, nor join yourselves to those who live 
like heathen in a Christian land ; but rather 
wait faithfully for the day of your departure 
to the shore where your eyes shall at length 
see the King in His beauty, and your feet shall 
be safely set in the land which is very far off. 



SERMON IX. 

Efje Unnatural &mttntt. 



PSALM xlix. 7, 8. 

JVo man may deliver his brother^ or make agreement 

unto God for him. 
For it cost more to redeem their souls ^ so that he must 

let that alone for ever, 

ABOUT five hundred years before the birth 
of Christ there sat on the judgment-seat 
of a newly-founded republic a man who had just 
delivered his country from an odious tyranny. 
Around him thronged a curious and excited 
crowd : some of them, perhaps, only eager to 
gaze upon the sad and silent man, who, though 
held aforetime in such little esteem by his fel- 
lows, had yet suddenly wrought so great salva- 
tion for them ; but the more part aware that 
he who sat there, outwardly in judgment on 
others, was really on his own trial, and urged 
by a cruel fate to pronounce a strange and 
piteous punishment on himself. For among 
those brought before him for sentence stood 
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his own two sons, implicated in an extensive 
conspiracy to bring back that very tyrant from 
whom their father had just freed his people. 

Perplexedly men gazed from parent to chil- 
dren, "moved no less," says the historian, "by 
pity for the father, than by anger against the 
sons." Perhaps some of them anticipated, as 
they looked, a scene which actually occurred 
not many years afterwards, when the great 
statesman* of a contemporary republic stood 
up to defend the woman he loved before the 
people he had ofttimes saved. Then was it 
seen how, for once, the string of that matchless 
tongue was tied, and the cadences of that glo- 
rious voice, which his hearers so often likened 
to that of Olympian Jupiter's, refused to flow ; 
while tears, unknown before or afterwards to 
dim his steadfast eyes, wrung from the com- 
passion of his audience what no words could 
ever have won from their justice. 

If any, however, looked for a similar display 
of weakness from the first of the Roman con- 
suls, his conduct disappointed their expectation. 
Calmly, and without removing his eyes from 
the culprits, he ordered his sons to be scourged 
and beheaded by the officers in attendance ; 
nor was it until after the terrible sentence had 
been executed, that the father's yearning for 

■ Pericles. 
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the sons of whom he had bereaved himself was 
seen on his face ^. 

Thus, my brethren, did a heathen first ex- 
hibit to mankind the strange spectacle of a 
loving father choosing rather to slay his chil- 
dren than to forsake the right. 

Nor was inflexible justice his only, or even 
his principal, motive. Though he yielded not 
to the bidding of that weak, selfish, and hys- 
teric passion of which alone a lower nature 
would have been capable, yet Love, in her loftiest 
accents, spoke through his pale, cold-seeming 
lips. Full well he knew that if his sons were 
spared, that whole nation would be again en- 
slaved, through their treachery and his weak- 
ness ; therefore, out of the great love he bare 
his people, he deliberately elected that he and 
his should suffer, rather than that they should 
fall back into misery and bondage. On such 
a loving act of justice, on such a righteous act 
of love, was founded the long-enduring freedom 
of the great republic ; and wheresoever the fame 
of Rome is known in the whole world, there 
also is this story of Brutus told, for a memorial 
of him. 

The sacrifice of Isaac, which forms in sacred 
history the parallel to this scene, was arrested 

^ ** Emineote patrio animo inter publicae pcenae ministerium." 
— Liv., ii. 5» 
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at the most critical moment, even when the 
patriarch had laid the wood in order, and raised 
the knife to slay his son ; but not until it had 
advanced sufficiently far to test thoroughly the 
obedience of Abraham. Yet there are two 
particulars in which the rectitude of Brutus 
seems to have been more severely tried than 
the faith of Abraham, inasmuch as the latter 
had the sure and certain hope of a resurrec-* 
tion ^y as well as the direct command of a per- 
sonal God to sustain him ; while the former 
was only supported by the abstract principle 
of justice, so firmly rooted in his wise and 
loving heart. 

On that heroic deed free Rome was founded, 
as her grateful citizens ever afterwards acknow- 
ledged ; though, doubtless, among the baser 
sort of them there were always those who un- 
worthily held the sentence of Brutus to be " no 
sacrifice at all," or, at the best, an "unnatural 
sacrifice." So are all human saviours of their 
fellows liable to be misunderstood, through 
their obedience to a law higher than, and seem- 
ingly conflicting with, the ordinary laws of 
earth. Therefore it is that the falsely-refined 
intellect of our own day affects to shrink from 
the faith of Abraham, notwithstanding that in 
him all the nations of the earth are blessed, 

« Heb. xi. 19, 
F 
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because he was willing to surrender his only 
son to an unmerited death, at the bidding of 
his God. 

The virtue of Brutus and the faith of Abra- 
ham were, indeed, both superhuman, in the 
sense of being beyond the capacity of the ma- 
jority of mankind ; but, on that account, they 
only more forcibly illustrate the law laid down 
in the text, that no man, howsoever loving, may 
delfver his brother, or make agreement unto 
God for him. 

Nay, we may go yet further, and say, that 
this law of personal responsibility reaches up 
from man to God. It is part of that "counsel 
of His will," by which God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has seen fit to bind Himself in His govern- 
ment of the world. The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die, is the inexorable demand of divine 
justice. Behold, all souls are mine, saith the 
Lord. As the soul of the father, so also the 
soul of the son is mine. The son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son. The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die. 

And yet, in seeming opposition to this uni- 
versal law, an irrepressible instinct of substi- 
tution appears to assert itself, more or less, in 
every organized creature. The higher the na- 
ture, the larger is its sympathy, and the wider 
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the scope it offers for self-sacrifice. A bird, 
for instance, will expose herself to death only 
for her young, but a dog will die to protect 
his master, and a brave man to save the life 
of his friend. Though Pericles may blot out 
the decree of justice with the tears of his selfish 
love, yet Brutus has the power to bereave him- 
self of \i\^ guilty sons for the good of his country'-, 
and Abraham is willing to offer up his innocent 
son on the altar of his God. 

Does it not seem, dear friends, as if this ever- 
widening power of self-sacrifice, which, like the 
law of personal responsibility, reaches up from 
man to God, were designed to teach us that 
even a greater love than that of parent for 
child is ordained for the perfection of man's 
nature } 

In proportion to the infinite superiority of 
God's nature to ours, seems His power of sacri- 
ficing Himself for our sakes, out of sympathy 
for our weakness and our inevitable misery, 
though we have so grievously rebelled against 
Him. How else can we understand His own 
words : " So God loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, to the end that all that 
believe in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life?" 

Had He not intervened, by tlje power of 
a sacrifice so infinite that it seems irreverent 
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to attempt to estimate it, all who sinned in 
Adam's loins must have perished through 
Adam's fall, since no man could deliver his 
brother, or make agreement unto God for him. 
No ! not even if a clean thing could have been 
brought out of an unclean, and a perfectly just 
man created on the earth. But, in fact, we all 
stand before God, like these sons of Brutus, 
not merely weak, but wicked ; for in our own 
selves we have all gone out of the way, we are 
altogether become abominable, there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one ! 

Were God as man, there could be no hope 
for us. We cannot conceive of an earthly 
ruler so self-sacrificing as to consent that his 
own glorious, innocent, and eldest son should 
suffer in our stead. We cannot conceive of any 
royal son who would willingly leave the pure 
pleasures of his father's house to seek and to 
save that which was lost ; to live innocently the 
guilty life ; to foil, for ever, the evil tyrant ; to 
die voluntarily the shameful, painful death, so as 
to be able to say, " Fellow countrymen, I have 
lived for you, fought for you, died for you ; 
cling but to me, and our father, who has allowed 
me to punish myself for your sakes, will now 
forgive you for mine. All the penalty due to 
your guilt has been undergone ; all danger to 
the state from the tyrant is past ; nought now 
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remains but love. Come unto me ! only come 
unto me, and live!" 

I say, we cannot conceive such a sacrifice. 
We cannot comprehend how a father could 
permit, or a son propose, such a substitution 
of the happy for the wretched, the just for the 
unjust. But there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philo- 
sophy. There are laws of self-sacrifice prevail- 
ing in the innermost chambers of the palace of 
our King, which we, his lowest subjects in the 
outermost courts, know of but in part. There 
are beatitudes of pain, which have reached our 
ears only through the lips of His suffering Son. 

Suffice it for us now to know, that though 
with men this is impossible, yet with God all 
things are possible. Though no man may de- 
liver his brother,' or make agreement unto God 
for him, since it cost more to redeem their souls, 
so that he must let that alone for ever; yet, 
for this very reason, the Son of God may re- 
deem His brother man, since His blood is that 
one thing more than man can give, which it costs 
to ransom a guilty soul. 

Hereafter, may the working of that higher 
law be revealed to us, by which in Him mercy 
and truth are met together, righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other. ^. 
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REVELATION iii. 20. 

Behold^ I stand at the door, and knock : if any man 
hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with Me, 

IT is Christ who speaks these words ; and He 
speaks them to each one of us, unless, in- 
deed, which God forbid, any of us be repro- 
bates. The words are evidently figurative : 
Christ is speaking in an allegory. They are 
uttered after His Ascension into heaven, whence 
they reach us as it were by a miracle ; yet we 
observe in them the same gentle spirit of hu- 
mility which animated our Saviour whilst on 
earth. We hear again from heaven the earnest, 
affectionate speech of Him who came down to 
this world to seek and save that which was lost. 
We recognise the same pathetic unwillingness 
that any should perish, the same unsatiated 
yearning that all should hear His voice. 

Let us examine briefly the allegory our Lord 
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here uses, and see what are the lessons con- 
tained in and signified by it. 

I stand at the door, and knock : if any man 
hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with Me. 

Our Lord, it is plain, likens each man's heart 
to ?i guesUchambery where He would eat His sup- 
per with His disciples. A similar figure is used 
by Him elsewhere. You will remember how He 
speaks of the unclean spirit being driven for a 
time out of his abode in the heart of a man, and 
afterwards returning and dwelling there with 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself. 
And in another place, He tells us of His Father 
and Himself coming to a man and making their 
abode with him. It would seem, therefore, that 
the heart of a man cannot remain unoccupied ; 
either it must be the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and so be tenanted by the ever-blessed Trinity, 
or it must become the accursed abode of those 
unclean spirits, who wander through earth's dry 
places seeking^ rest and finding none. 

And at the door of this guest-chamber of 
each man's heart Christ stands, and knocks. He 
comes silently and unseen : He stands, with 
a royal humility, outside the door : He waits pa- 
tiently, for He is long-suffering to us ward, and 
a thousand years are to Him as one day. And 
ever and anon He knocks. 
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Sometimes softly, as when in our hours of 
solitude or in the night watches, after the whirl- 
wind of passion, and the earthquake of the spirit 
heaving beneath the body of this death, and the 
rire of some scorching trial have passed by and 
left us sore-spent. His still small voice thrills 
through the silence. Come unto Me, and I will 
give thee rest. Sometimes more loudly, as of 
old in the great day of the Feast, when His 
Word, read or preached, cries unto us. If 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink. At times, as we sit in the house of 
mourning, our faces wrapped in the mantle of 
our grief, a mysterious messenger, as it were, 
tells us that the Master is come, and calleth 
for us. And at times He knocks so sternly 
that the very walls of this our earthly taber- 
nacle rock and tremble ; and if the door be not 
opened to let Him in the building is dissolved, 
and the inhabitants are compelled to fare forth 
houseless into the world unseen. 

In these ways, and in such as these, Christ 
knocks at the door of human hearts ; but though 
He knocks. He does not always enter ; for some- 
times the master of the house does not hear 
His voice, and sometimes, when he hears it, he 
will not open to let Him in. 

Let us enter some of these guest-chambers of 
men's hearts, and see the guests ; and then we 
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shall understand how it happens that some- 
times the master of the house does not hear 
Christ's warning knock ; and sometimes, when he 
hears it, will not open to let Him in. 

And within these guest-chambers we shall see 
strange scenes and mark strange figures, though 
the faces of many will be masked and muffled, 
so that we shall scarcely know them when first 
we see them. 

But let us enter one and look around. 

It is dark here, .... very dark, .... darkness 
that might be felt, save for a lurid light which 
burns by yonder board. We have left the plea- 
sant light of the sun behind us, and pleasant 
scenes and pleasant faces ; and the chamber 
we have entered is dark as the grave, and the 
scene and the forms around fill us with a strange 
sense of unearthly, creeping horror. A table is 
spread, and the guests are seated ; and the sup- 
per and the guests alike are loathsome. 

For there, at the head of the table, is the 
master of the house, and on his right hand sits 
foul Lust with his shameless features, and on 
his left hand is cold Selfishness ; and amidst 
the ghastly company I see Hatred, and Envy, 
and Distrust, and Fear, and Unbelief, and Blas- 
phemy, — a foul company feeding on foul food ; 
food which we will not look at, nor mention here. 
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And the Saviour stands at the door, and 
knocks; but the door of that house is barred ; 
and though, perchance, the master hears the 
warning voice, he will not — dares not — open to 
Him while such guests are with him. 

Let us leave this chamber. God grant there 
may be none like it here ! 

And now we enter another. Here the sights 
and the sounds are pleasanter, for all seems 
bright and cheerful, and the guests gay and 
happy ; and I hear music, and laughter, and loud 
quick talking. And yet among the company I 
see some faces that I like not ; for there is Care- 
lessness, though a shadow of momentary anxiety 
is crossing his features ; and beside him sits 
Idleness, though ever and anon he rises from 
his seat, as if he heard some faint mysterious 
summons from the feast. Aye, and there, too, 
I see Selfishness, though here his features are 
so hidden by the mask of courtesy that at first 
I scarcely knew him. 

And the Saviour stands at the door, and 
knocks ; but the music, and the laughter, and 
the talking drown His voice, and the master 
hears it not. 

We will visit yet one other chamber ; and 
a solemn calm falls on us as we enter ; for 
a holy scene and holy guests are here : Faith, 
and Hope, and Purity, and Peace, and heaven- 
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born Charity. And I hear soft voices raised in 
whispered prayer, and heavenly harmony of holy 
music. And the Table is prepared, and the 
guests stand round It with their loins girded, as 
men that wait for their Lord's coming. And 
Watchfulness is standing, a ready porter, at the 
door to open unto Him when His voice is heard. 

And the Saviour stands at the door, and 
knocks ; and the door is opened, and He enters 
to abide there with the master till life's day is 
spent. 

My friends, my friends, what guests are you 
harbouring in your hearts ? Empty they cannot 
be : — is Christ there } 

Or are you ready to open the door of your 
hearts to Him when He shall knock.? Come 
to you He will : knock He will. Is He not 
knocking now ? 

Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : His 
pierced hand even now would arouse thee ; and 
His voice, which speaks as never yet spake any 
other voice, pleads with thee pathetically, — 

My brother, let Me in. 

Awake, O slumbering soul, and arise from 
the death of sin, and Christ shall give thee light. 

/ stand at the door, and knock. 

But remember — O thou that stoppest thine 
ears, and barrest the door of thine heart against 
Him who is waiting to be gracious to thee — 
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that yet a little while and the latest beat of that 
pierced, pitying, and persistent hand shall awaken 
its last echoes through the sullen house. Thein 
all will be still as death. 

Again a little while, and this your comfort- 
able house which you cherish so carefully will 
crumble about your head, and you will be com- 
pelled to fare forth into the dark mysterious 
night. 

Yet again a little while, and you will be 
standing outside the door of mercy, knocking 
with palsied hand, and crying with an exceed- 
ing bitter cry, — 

Lord, Lord, open unto us. 

Then shall it be too late to knock when the 
door shall be shut ; and too late to cry for mercy 
when it is the time of justice. 



(( 



No light : so late ! and dark and chill the night ! 
O let us in, that we may find the light ! 
Too late, too late : ye cannot enter now^^ 

n. 



SERMON XL 



GALATIANS vi. 7. 
Whatsoever a man soweth^ that shall he also reap, 

ON his death-bed a father called to him his 
three young sons, and divided his little 
farm amongst them. To each he leaves a field, 
which he bids him till carefully, and sow with 
wheat, since upon the crop which the field should 
bear his subsistence must depend. 

The first — he is but a child, and thinks as 
a child — goes forth to sow his field. On his 
way he gathers the sloe from the blackthorn in 
the hedge, and berries from the bramble by 
the wayside, and he catches at the light thistle- 
down which floats by on the breeze. The fruit is 
pleasant to his boyish taste, and the chase after 
the soft thistle-down pleases the childish fancy. 
He will sow his field with these. 

And the rains descend, and the sun rises, and 
the crop begins to grow. 
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The second — he is but a child, and thinks as 
a child — goes forth to sow his field. He thinks 
of the gaudy poppies which grew in a neigh- 
bour's ill-kept farm. A gay sight it was to see 
the ground covered as with a scarlet sheet. He 
will get some poppy -seed and sow his field 
therewith. 

And the rains descend, and the sun rises, and 
the crop begins to grow. 

The third — he is but a child, and thinks as 
a child — goes forth to sow his field. He, too, 
would fain eat of the sloes and bramble-ber- 
ries, and he loves the brilliant scarlet of the 
poppy; but he remembers that his father bid 
him sow his field with wheat, and told him that 
as he should sow so he should reap. Child as 
he is, he has learnt obedience. He will sow his 
field with wheat. 

And the rains descend, and the sun rises, a^id 
the crop begins to grow. 



The morning cometh, and also the night ; 
and spring gives place to summer. 

The neighbours shake their heads as they 
look at the field where the bramble, and thorn, 
and thistle grow stronger day by day. But 
the wilful boy who owns it heeds no warn- 
ing voice : he is but a child, and thinks as a 
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child : he loves the wild flavour of the bramble- 
berry, and the sourness of the sloe sets not his 
teeth on edge. 

And the dews descend, and the sun shines, 
and the crop grows. 

Pleasant it is to look on the gay field of pop- 
pies ; and pleasant it is for the owner and his 
childish comrades to pluck the scarlet flowers. 
" What though they fade quickly ? " — he is but 
a child, and thinks as a child : — " there will be 
more to be gathered anon." 

And the dews descend, and the sun shines, 
and the crop grows. 

Nor flower nor fruit is seen in the field of 
wheat; and at times the owner— he is but a 
child, and thinks as a child — eyes wistfully his 
brother's gay allotment. 'Tis weary waiting ! 
but he remembers how his father bid him sow 
his field with wheat, and promised that in due 
time he should reap if he fainted not. 

And the dews descend, and the sun shines, 
and the crop grows. 



The morning cometh, and also the night ; 
and summer gives place to autumn. 

Then the sickle must be put in, because the 
harvest is come. 

Ah ! how the thorns pierce and the brambles 
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tear the tender flesh of him who sowed them ! 
How the thistles wound his hands as he binds 
them into bundles ! Who would have thought 
that the glossy sloe, and purple bramble-berry, 
and soft thistle-down would yield so fell a crop ! 
He is but a child, and thinks as a child ; but 
he remembers bitterly how his father bid him 
sow his field with wheat, and warned him that 
as he should sow so he should reap. 

And the sun falls westward, and the shadows 
lengthen, and the sickle does its work. 

The gay flowers are all faded in the field of 
poppies, and the seed is ripe in the dull grey 
husks. It is but a sorry crop to reap ; and the 
seed, as the owner tastes it, benumbs and stupi- 
fies his senses. He is but a child, and thinks as 
a child ; but he remembers sadly how his father 
bid him sow his field with wheat, and warned 
him that as he should sow so he should reap. 

And the sun falls westward, and the shadows 
lengthen, and the sickle does its work. 

Brightly the golden ears of corn are gleaming 
in the autumnal sunshine, and as the reaper 
puts the sickle in — he is but a child, and thinks 
as a child — he remembers gladly how his father 
bid him sow his field with wheat, and tolcj him 
that as he should sow so he should reap. 

And the sun falls westward, and the shadows 
lengthen, and the sickle does its work. 
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Thus — 

" The reapers reap*d, 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark." 

The morning cometh, and also the night ; 
the night when none can work. 



It needs no lengthened application to point 
the moral of my tale. Each of us is, as it 
were, a child, to whom our heavenly Father has 
given a field to till and sow. The field is the 
little circle of our earthly influence, and the 
deeds done in the body are the seed we sow 
therein. 

And as we sow, so shall we reap. We may 
sow the seed of sinful acts, which, like the 
bramble-berry and the thistle-down, may gratify 
our lusts and wayward passions at the time, but 
from which shall spring the thorns and the 
thistles which shall pierce and tear us as we 
reap hereafter. We may follow after vanity, 
and take our fill of worldly pleasures, which, 
like the poppy -seed, shall make for a while 
a gaudy show, but which must fade quickly, 
and leave our souls benumbed with the deadly 
spiritual torpor which a worldly life induces. 
Or we may sow the seed of holy, loving, self- 
denying deeds, which, though they try our faith 
and patience for a time, shall in the end, like 
the good wheat, yield us a glorious harvest. 

G 
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Meanwhile God deals fairly with us all. His 
rains descend, and His sun shines upon the seed- 
plot of the just and of the unjust alike, to bring 
forth and to mature the seed which each has 
sown therein. 

To each He gives the seed-time, and to each 
the appointed weeks of harvest. To each the 
promise stands sure that. Whatsoever a man 
sows, that shall he also reap. 

But, you will plead, the end is disproportioned 
to the beginning — the reaping of the harvest to 
the sowing of the seed — an eternity of woe or 
blessedness to a few brief days of sinful plea- 
sure or of faithful toil. 

Dear friends, we know but in part, and I can 
only prophesy in part ; we are but as children 
here, and think but as children think. 

But we know enough to make our present 
duty clear, and faith gives us the evidence of 
things not seen as yet : we know that the world 
passeth away and the lust thereof, and we be- 
lieve that he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever. 

Let us, therefore, not be weary in well-doing, 
for in due time we shall reap if we faint not. 

And then, after life's brief day of toil is past, 
we shall be brought into this church for the 
last time, and laid down there like weary la- 
bourers when their work is done ; and though 
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our hands shall be folded and our lips closed, 
our very silence and repose shall utter one 
solemn warning to those to whom the night has 
not yet come : " Be ye steadfast in the faith 
that God is not unrighteous to forget your work, 
and labour that proceedeth of love ; unmove- 
able by any temptation of the flesh to sloth, of 
the world to vanity, or of Satan to sin ; always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, while 
strength and time are given ; forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord, who will render to every man according 
as his work has been." 

Whatsoever a man sowethy that shall he also 
reap; and the seed-time is but for a little season, 
while the ingathering of the harvest must last 
throughout eternity, 

n. 



SERMON XIL 

Wift iSargatn. 



ST. MARK viii. 36. 



What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 

world, and lose his own soul f 
Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul f 

OUR Lord, by this figure, evidently desires 
to impress upon us the relative value of 
the life which we are now living, in comparison 
with that which we shall live hereafter, by pre- 
senting them both to us under the startling but 
familiar form of a kind of awful bargain. 

Now, in judging of a bargain, dear friends, 
as to whether it be good or bad, two things 
mjst be taken into account: (i.) The thing 
bought, and (2.) The price paid for it. 

These must be compared together ; for it is 
the proportion which they bear in value to each 
other which shews what the bargain is. If the 
thing bought be clearly less in value than that 
for which it is exchanged, then we say that the 
bargain is a bad one for the purchaser. 
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Observe, then, in the bargain before us the 
thing to be bought is worldly happinesSy and 
the price to be paid for it is the soul. What 
proportion do these two things bear in value 
to each other ? 

In order to answer this question we must, in 
this, as in the case of every other bargain, first 
ascertain the separate value of the things which 
are thereby exchanged ; that is, we must try 
to find out what each of them is worth in 
itself. 

First, then, what is worldly happiness } 
Worldly happiness, dear friends, is that happi- 
ness which consists in the pursuit or in the 
enjoyment of worldly things, otherwise than 
they are allowed to us by God's commandments. 
In a word, it is the godless gratification of our 
sensual, our ambitious, our vain, or our angry 
passions. And certainly we must, I think, in 
common candour, admit that this happiness is 
often very considerable. It would be folly, 
and, what is worse, it would be actual false- 
hood to deny that people do feel great satis- 
faction and delight in gaining honours and 
riches, or in exercising power, or in indulging 
their sensual lusts and desires, or in repaying 
evil for evil. Moreover it is, I think, an un- 
worthy thing to depreciate worldly happiness 
(as many do), and to represent it as being less 
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valuable than it really is, in order to prove 
the point which our Saviour is here insist- 
ing on. 

The case, indeed, is too strong to require any- 
special pleading of this kind. Let us rather 
look the thing fairly in the face. Let us grant 
to godless, worldly happiness every advantage 
which its warmest friends can claim for it. 
Nay, we will go even further ; we will not take 
into account all those interruptions and disap- 
pointments to which, from a thousand causes, 
worldly happiness is notoriously liable. We 
will suppose that its votary is entirely free from 
all these drawbacks ; that his body is never 
tortured with pain, his mind never wrung with 
grief or remorse; that everything goes well 
with him all the days of his life ; that his every 
wish is gratified, his every desire accomplished, 
his every hope fulfilled. 

This, indeed, is admitting a great deal, but 
yet not more than a fair construction of our 
Saviour's words would seem to imply ; for when 
He speaks of a man's gaining tAe whole world. 
He surely means thereby, gaining as much hap- 
piness as the world can possibly bestow. 

But with all these allowances in favour of 
worldly happiness, there is one noteworthy limi- 
tation of its value. It is this : worldly happiness 
cannot last. It is, in its nature, perishable. Let 
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a man's enjoyments in this world be as great 
and as well secured as on the largest suppo- 
sition can possibly be imagined, the time must 
yet come when they will cease. We hold but 
a life- interest in. our property: it cannot be 
insured to us on any better terms. 

Now let us turn to the price to be paid for 
this possession, which is, as we have seen, tlu 
soul. What is it worth ? We do not know, 
dear friends. All that we do know about it 
is, that it is of such inestimable value that our 
Lord Jesus Christ died to save it, and that if 
we barter it for earthly happiness, He tells us 
that it will be lost^ and lost, too, not like the 
happiness for which it may be exchanged, for 
a few short years, hMt for ever. 

Yet, although we cannot estimate the value 
of a man's soul, we can nevertheless form some 
idea of what the loss of it will be. 

The loss of the soul, we know, means this ; — 
that we shall have exchanged for a few years 
of what we call happiness here upon earth, that 
immortal and unspeakable felicity which wc 
should otherwise enjoy in heaven. I do not 
here venture to dogmatize, dear friends, on 
what the precise meaning of the awful word 
eternity may be. It is almost intolerable to 
dwell upon the thought of any poor human 
souls being afflicted, in the outer darknc»», 
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during those endless, hopeless, always-recurring 
periods, Which are denoted by that dreadful 
haunting word. Only I know that whenever 
I turn to the many explanations of it, in a less 
dreadful sense, which are so importunately of- 
fered to us by the prophets of our own days, 
I am driven from them all by this one thought : 
If it were only this to be lost, what need for 
the Son of God to die for the rescue of a soul. 
Must it not be something unspeakably fearful 
which He died to deliver us from ? Would He 
have died if* we could have been recovered in 
any other way, or even destroyed in our misery ? 

This reflection leads me, lastly, to direct your 
attention to a very important point with regard 
to this bargain, which has not yet been noticed. 

We have reason to suppose from Holy Scrip- 
ture that the recollection of this bargain, like 
that of all others, will inevitably follow the 
purchaser into the after-world. 

You know, dear friends, that this remem- 
brance of former happiness works cruelly even 
in this life, and adds perhaps its bitterest pang 
to the pain of fallen fortunes. 

In order to explain more clearly what I mean, 
I will quote to you a somewhat remarkable in- 
stance of the power of this feeling, as it is re- 
corded in the life of one, with whose words and 
works very many of us here are familiar. 
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In the early part of this century, the captain 
of a marching troop of cavalry discovered written 
over the saddle of one of the men under his 
charge, a line of Latin poetry, of which this is 
the translation : — 

" Alas 1 how it adds to my misery diat once I was 
happy." 

It is nothing to my present purpose that the 
private soldier' who wrote these words after- 
wards became one of the wisest, best, and most 
celebrated of the men of our time. I only 
quote them as a striking illustration of the 
bitter regret with which a delicately- nurtured 
man would naturally look back from the midst 
of his poverty to the days of his prosperity. 

But how am I to seek to convince you that 
this dreadful feeling will follow the lost beyond 
the grave ? Whence am I to draw my argu- 
ments, and where am I to find my proofs ? 

Shall I pray the more educated among you 
to follow the , great Italian into the dim circles 
of eternal death.? Shall I bid you mark him 
halt before that poor lost spirit ^ whose joyless 
arms yet clasp in hell her dearest earthly trea- 
sure — even the form of him for whom she had 
sold her soul ? Shall I bid you lay to heart their 

■ S. T. Coleridg€. 

^ Francesca da Rimini. Dante, Inferno^ Cant. v. 
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mournful, hopeless converse, and hear amid the 
wailing of the never-lulling tempest her piteous- 
sounding words : — 

" No greater grief 
Than to remember days of joy — 
When misery is mine "." 

or, as one in our own day has rendered the 
passage : — 

*' A sorrow's crown of sorrow is — remembering 
happier things." 

No, dear friends, I need not do this. I need 
quote neither Coleridge nor Dante to impress 
upon you this truth, for a greater than either 
has vouched for it. **Son," says Abraham, in 
our Saviour's parable, ^^ remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things, but now he is 
comforted and thou art tormented. To the 
burden, then, of present misery and the recol- 
lection of past happiness, would seem to be 
added, in the case of these unhappy ones, the 
actual contemplation of a bliss higher than they 
had ever known, and a clear perception that 
they have forfeited it by their own deliberate 
choice. 

' ** Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.'* 
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How say you then, dear friends, what shall, 
we do ? Which way shall we make our bargain ? 
Shall we lay up our treasure here on earth, 
where Care, the moth, frets, and Disease, the 
rust, corrupts, and where Death, the great thief, 
shall one day take from us all that we have? 
or, shall we rather lay up our treasure in heaven, 
which is our home, with God, who is our Father, 
in whose presence, we are told, is the fulness of 
joy, and at whose right hand there are pleasures 
Jor evermore ? 
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NEW BOOKS. 



The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel 
according to S. Mark 

Vindicated againot Recent Critical Objectors and Establishedi 
by John W. Buroon, B.D., Vicar of S. Mary-the-Vir«in*8, 
Fellow of Oriel College, and Qresham Lecturer in Divinity. 
With Facsimiles of Codex M and Codex L. 8vo., doth, 128. 

Are we Better than our Fathers? 
Or, A Comparative View of the Social Position of England at 
the Bevolution of 1688, and at the Present Time. FouB 
Lboturbs delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral, November, 1871. 
By Robert Gregory, M.A., Canon of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 28. 6d. 

Sermons on some Subjects of Recent 

Controversy. 

Preached before the University of Oxford. 1. Outward Observ- 
ances. 2. The Eucharistic Sacrifice. 8. The Better Covenant. 
4. The Shiloh. 6. Summary View of the Christian Evidences. 
By Charles A. Hetjrtlbt, D.D., Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church. 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 

Short Notes of Seven Years' Work in 
a Country Parish. 

By R. F. Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Rownhams, Prebendary of 
Surum, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 48. 

Meditations for the Forty Days of Lent. 

With a Prefatory Notice by the Archbishop ov Dublin. 
18mo., cloth, price 28. 6d. 

The Church's Work in our Large Towns. 

By George Huntington, M.A., Rector of Tenby, and Domes- 
tic Chaplain of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres. Second Edit., revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo., cl. 6b. 

The Elements of Psychology, 

On the Principles of Benbee, Stated and Illustrated in a Sim- 
ple and Popular Manner by Dr. G. Raue, Professor in the 
Medical College, Philadelphia ; Fourth Edition, considerably 
Altered, Improved, and Enlarged, by Johann Uottliei) 
Drebsler, late Director of the Normal School at Bautzen. 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo., cloth, 68. 
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Sermons preached before the University 

of Oxford : 

Third Series, from VDCOOLxni. to hdcoolzx. By SAMUEL, 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Most Nohle Order 
of the Garter. Svo., doth, 7s. 6d. 

Christianity as Taught by S. Paul. 

The BAMPTON LECTURES for the Year 1870. By Wilmah 
J. Ibons, D.D., of Queen's College, Oxford; Prehendary of 
S. Panl*s; and Rector of Wadingham. To which is added aa 
Appendix of the Continttovs Sense of S. Paul's Epistles; 
with Notes and Metalegomena. 8vo., cloth, with Map, 14s. 

National Health. 

By HxNBY W. AOLAVD, F.R.S., Regins Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford ; Hon. LL.D. Camhridge, Edin- 
horgh and Dnrham : Hon. M.D. Duhlin ; and Honorary Phy- 
sician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Post 8vo., sewed, 2s. 

A Fragment of the lason Legend, 

The Earlier Portions republished from the "Contemporary 
Review." By Henbt Hatkav, D.D., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Oxford; Head Master of Rogby School. 
Fcap. 8vo., toned paper, limp cloth, 2s. 

Musings over the "Christian Year" 
and "Lyra Innocentium." 

By ChabiiOtte Masy Ton&b ; together with a few Gleanings 
OP Reoolleotions of the Rev. JOHN EEBLE, gathered hy 
several Friends. Fcap. 8vo., toned paper, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Letters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance. 

By the late Rev. J. Eeble, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Teachings from the Church's Year. 
Post 8vo., on toned paper, cloth, 6s. 

Ordinum Sacrorum in Ecclesia Anglicana 

Defensio, 

Unacnm Statntis, Docnmentis, et Testimoniis ordinnm Angli- 
canomm valorem prohantihns; et Reg^tro Consecrationis 
Archiepiscopi Parkeri, in Bihliotheca LamhethsB Asservato, 
Photozincographice expresso. Editore T. J. Bailey, BJL. 
Large Folio, cloth, £1 10s. 
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SCSIPTZmU COMMENTARIES,^. B 

The Minor Prophets ; 

With a Commentary Explanatory and Practical, and Introduc- 
tions to the Several Books. By E. B. Pubey, D.D., Begins 
Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 4to., 
sewed, 5s. each Part. 

Part I. contains HosEA — JoEii, Intbodvctioit. 

Part II. Joel, Intbodttotion — Amos vi. 6. 

Part III. Amos vi. 6 to end— Obadiah— Jonah— Mioah i. 12. 

Part lY. MiCAH i. 13 to Nahtjm, end. 

Part V. Habazktjz, Zephaniah, HAaoAi. [In preparation* 

Daniel the Prophet. 

Nine Lectures delivered in the Divinity School, Oxford. With 
a Short Preface in Answer to Dr. Rowland Williams. By 
E. B. PusET, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon 
of Christ Church. Sixth Thousand, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Thar Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation Vindicated, in 
a Course of Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. R. Payitb Smith, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A Plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms 

(Prayer-book Version), chiefly grounded on the Fathers. For 
the use of Families. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Catena Aurea. 

A Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected out of the Works 
of the Fathers by S. Thomas Aqxtinas. Uniform with the 
Library of the Fathers. A Re-issue, complete in 6 vols., 
cloth, £2 2s. 
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6 SCBZPTimS COMMUNTASZES, ^e. 



A Plain Commentary on the Four Holy 

Gospels^ 

Intended chiefly for Devotional Beading. By the Bev. J. W. 
Bttbgok, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford, and Gresham 
Lecturer in Divinity. New Edition. 5 vols., Fcap. 8vo., 
limp doth, £1 Is. 

The Psalter and the Gospel. 

The Life, Sufferings, and Triumph of our Blessed Lcxd, revealed 
in the Book of Psalms. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

A New Catena on St. Paulas Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Philippians. 

A Practical and Exegetical Commentary. Edited hy the late 
Bev. Hbnby NewiiAIO). 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

EPHEBiAirs, separately, 8vo., 4b. ; PHiupFiAiirs, separately, 

8vo., 8b. 6d. 

Reflections in a Lent Reading of the Epistle 

to the Romans. 

By the late Bev. C. Mabbzott. Fcap. Svo., doth, Ss. 



A Short Summary of the Evidences for 

the Bible. 

By the Bev. T. S. Aoxiuuri), M.A., late Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge; Licnmbent of Pollington cum Balne, Torkshire. 
24mo., cloth, 3s. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL MISTOST, ^e. 



A History of the Church, 

iV'om tke Edict of Milui, a.d. 313, to the Council of Chaloedon, 
A.D. 451. By William Bright, D.D., Eegius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical Histoiy, and Oanen of Christ CfaiiK^ OxforcL 
Second Edition. Post Svo., lOs. 6d. 

Bede*s Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation. 

A New Translatien by the Rev. L. Qi9LEY, M.A., Chaplain of 
St. Nicholas', Salisbury. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. 

The Age of the Martyrs ; 

Or, Hie first Three Centuries of the Work of the Church 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By John Davis 
Jenkins, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford ^ Canon 
•f Pieter Maritsburg, Crown Svo., cloth, 66. 

The Councils of the Church, 

From the Council of Jerusalem, A.D. 51, to the Coundl of 
Constantinople, aj>. 381; chie% as to their Constitution, 
but also as to their Objects and History, By £. B, Pussr, 
D.D. Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Ecclesiastical History of the First 

Three Centuries, 

From the Oucifixion of Jesus Christ to the year 313. By the 
late Rev. Dr. Bvbtok. Fourth Edition. Svo, doth, 128. 

A Brief History of the Christian Church, 

From the First Century to the Reformation. By the Bev. 
J. S. Bastlett. Fc^. Svo., doth, 2s. 6d. 
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8 I1CCLE8IA8TICAL SI8T0BT, ^c. 

History of the so-called Jansenist 
Church of Holland ; 

With A Sketch of its Earlier AnnalB, and some Account of the 
Brothers of the Common Life. By the late Bev. J. M. Neale, 
Warden of Sackville College. Svo., doth, 5s. 

A History of the English Church, 

From its Foundation to the Beign of Queen Mary. Addressed to 
the Young. By M. C. S. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

St. Paul in Britain; 

Or, The Origin of British as Opposed to Papal Christianity.* 
By the Bev. B. W. MoBGAiir. Crown 8yo., cloth, 3s. 

Peter the Apostle never at Rome, 

Shewn to he a Historical Fact: with a Dissertation of the 
Apostolic Authority of the Symbol (or Creed) of the Church. 
By J. H. BiLOWK, M.A., Bector of Middleton-in-Teesdale. 
Post 8vo., limp cbth, 2s. 6d. 

Scotland and the Scottish Church. 

By the Bev. H. Caswall, M.A., Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts. ; 
Author of "America and the American Church," &c, Fcap. 
8yo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Sufferings of the Clergy during the 

Great Rebellion. 

By the Bev. Johk Waleeb, M«A., sometime of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Epitomised by the Author of ** The Annals of 
England." Fcap. 8vo., doth, 5s. 
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t 

An Explanation of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

With an Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. E. B. PirsBT, D.D. By 
A, P. FosBSB, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, 
in one vol., Post 8vo., 128. 

The Principles of Divine Service ; 

Or, An Inquiry concerning the Tme Manner of Understand- 
ing and Using the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the 
English Church. By the Rev, Philip Fbbeman, M.A., Vicar 
of Thorverton, and Archdeacon of Exeter, &c. A Cheaper 
re-iasue, 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 16s. 

A History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

^nd other Authorized Books, from the Reformation; and an 
Attempt to ascertain how the Ruhrics, Canons, and Customs 
of the Church have heen understood and observed from the 
same time ; with an Account of the State of Religion in Eng- 
land from 1640 to 1660. By the Rev. Thomas LATHBtiBY, 
M.A, Second Edition, with an Index. 8vo., cloth, IDs. 6d. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Book of Common Prayer. 

Designed to aid the Clergy in Puhlic Catechising. By the Rev. 
Dr. FiiANCis Hessey, Incumbent of St. Barnabas, Kensington, 
Author of " Catechetical Notes on the Parables and Miracles." 
Illustrating the Prayer-book, from its Title-page to the end 
of the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 68. 

A Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed, 

For the Use of Persons be^nning the Study of Theology. By 
A. P. FoBBES, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6b. 
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jyOCTMINAL THUOLOOT, 



FOE OXFOED EXAMINATIONS 

UNDER THE NEW THEOLOGICAL STATUTE. 



The Canons. 

7he Definitions of the Catholic Faith 
and Canons of Discipline of the 
First Four General Councils of the 
Uniyersal Church. In Greek and 
English. Foap. 8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

I>e Fide et Symbolo s 

Documenta queedam neo non Ali- 
qnomm 8S. Patnun Tractatus. 
Edidit Carolus A. Hevktlst, 
8.T.P., Dom. MargaretsB Prae- 
Xector, et ^dis Cbristi Canonieus. 
Fcap. 8to., cloth, is. 6d. 

Analecto €y]irlBtlan»» 

In usum Tironum. Edidit et Anno- 
tationibus illustrayit C. Mak- 
BiOTT, S.T.B. 8to., lOs. 6d. 



8. Anrettas AMgwuMmum^ 

Efiscofus Hxpponbnsis, 

De Catechiaandis Rudibosi de Fid» 
Remm qu» non yidentvr, de Uti- 
litate Credendi. In Usum Junio- 
rum. Edidit C. M akeiott, S.T.B.^ 
olim CoU. Oriel. Socius. A New 
Edition, Feap. 8to., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Bede's- Eeelesiastlcal 
History. 

A new Translation by the Bey. L. 
GiDLBT. Crown 8yo., doth, 6s. 

Watorland on tlte Atliana- 
sf an Creed. 

A Critical History of the Athanasian 
Creed, by the Kct.Danikl Water- 
ijms, D.D. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 5s. 



Cur Dens Homo, or Why Gk)d was made Man ; 

By St. Anselm, sometime Archbishop of Canterbnzy. Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introduction, &c. Second Edition^ 
Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

On Eucharistical Adoration. 

By the late Rev. JosN Keble, M.A., Vicar of Hnrsley. — With 
CONSIDERATIONS SUGGESTED BY A LATE PAS- 
TORAL LETTER (1858) ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
MOST HOLY EUCHARIST. A Cheap Edition, 24mo., 
sewed, 2s. 8vo. Edition, doth, 6s. 

The Administration of the Holy Spirit 

In the Body op Chbist. Eight Lectures preached before the 
University of Oxford in the Year 1868, on the Foundation of 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By 
the Right Rev. the Lobd Bishop op Salisbuby. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 
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The Church and School : 

Or, Hints on Clerical Life. By HEimy Walfosd Bellaibs, 
MJL^ One of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Crown 
Svo., doth, price 5s. 

A Haxiiial of Fajstoral Yisitationy 

Intended for the Use of the Clergy in their Visitation of the 
Sick and Afflicted. By A Pasibh Psiest. Dedicated, by 
permission, to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo., limp cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; roan, 4s. 

The Catechist's Manual ; 

With an Introduction by Sahuei^ Lobd Bishop of Oxvobd.. 
Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Addresses to fhe Candidates for Ordination on the 
Questions in the Ordination Service. 

By Samttel, Lobd Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the 
Most Noble Order of the (barter, and Lord High Almoner 
to Her Majesty the Queen. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8yo., 
cloth, Os. 

The Cure of Bonis. 

By the Rev. G. Abdek, M.A., Hector of Winterbome*Came, and 
Author of "Breviates from Holy Scripture," &c. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 26. 6d. 

The Chnrch Catechism Explained, 

With a view to the Correction of Error in Religion and Yicious- 
ness in Life. By the Bcv. Edwabd Cheebb, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of Little Drayton, Salop. New Edition. Fcap, 
870., cloth, 28. 6d. 

Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 

Throughout the Tear. Edited by the Eev. T. L. Claughton, 
Vicar of Kidderminster. For the Use of Teachers in Sunday 
Schools. Fifth Edition. 
Part L Adyent to Tuesday is Eabteb-webe. 18mo., 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Easteb roTwEVTr-piPTH Suin>AY ai*teb TsnaiY. 
ISmo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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A GUIDE FOR PASSING LENT HOLILY, • 
In which is found for each Day, Advice as to Practice, a Medi- 
tation and Thoughts on the Gospel for the Day, and Passages 
from the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers; with a Collect, 
and One Point in the Pass* on of our Lord .fesus Christ. By 
Aybillon. Translated from the French, and adapted to the 
use of the English Church. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 

LENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. 

Fcap. Svo., 6s. 

DAILY STEPS TO^WARDS HEAVEN. 

A small pocket volume containing a few Pbaotioal TnoiraHTS 
on the Gospel Hibtoby, with Texts for every Day in the 
Year, commencing with Advent. Sixteenth Edition. Bound 
in roan, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 4s. 6d. 

Large Type Edition, square Crown 8vo., doth, 5s. 

THE EVERY-DAY COMPANION. 

By the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M.A., Rector of Hamhleden, Bucks. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

Fart I. Advent to Whii?suntidb. Separately, 2s. 
Part IL Whitsuntide to Advent. Separately, Is. 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS. 

From Various Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. 
Selected and Edited by Chables Waed, M.A., Rector of 
Maulden. Second Edition, Revised. 24mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 

By Robbet Beett, Author of " The Doctrine of the Cross," &c. 
Fourth Edition, Fcap. 8vo., limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Four Books. By Thomas a Kemfis. Small 4to., printed on 
thick toned paper, with red horder-lines, medinval title-pages, 
ornamental initials, &c. Third Thousand. Cloth, price 128. 

FORMS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER, 

In the Manner of Offices. For Private Use. Edited by the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Ltttelton, M.A., Rector of Hagley. 
Crown 8vo., toned paper, limp cloth, 8s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 
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The Cle^wer Manuals. 

Edited by the Her. T. T. GABTEB, H.A., Rector of Glewer. 

Pabt I. Daily Offices of Prayer and other Devotions. ISmo., Is. 

Pabt II. Hours of Prayer, Litanies, &c. 18mo., limp cloth, Is. 

Past III. Instructions and Devotions for Adult Baptism and 
Confirmation. 18mo., limp cloth, Is. 

Pabt IY. Repentance. 18mo., limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

Pabt V. No. 1. Instructions on the Holy Eucharist. ISmo., paper 
covers, Is. 

The second portion of this Part, containing Devotions for the 
Holy Communion, is in preparation. 

Earl Nelson's Family Prayers, 

With Kesponsions and Variations for the Different Seasons, 
for General Use. Sewed, dd. each ; with Psalter, cloth, 9d. 

The Calendar of Lessons; for Private or Family Use. Cloth, 6d. 

Family Prayers, with the Psalter and a Calendar of Lessons, for 
the Use of the Master. Cloth, Is. Fourth revised Edition. 

LiTURGiA Domestiga: 

Services for every Morning and Evening in the Week. Third 
Edition. ISmo., 2s. Or in two Parts, Is. each. 



For the Lord's Supper. 
devotions before lake's officium 



AND AFTER HOLY COM- 
MUNION. Second Edition, 
in red and black, on toned 
paper, 32mo., cloth, 2s. 
With the Service, cloth, 28. 6d. 

THE OLD WEEK'S PRE- 
PARATION. Cloth, 28. 

SPIRITUAL COMMTJ- 

NION, (From Pateick and 
Wilson). 4d. 



EUCHARISTICUM. New 
Edition. Cloth, red edges. 
Is. 6d. 

BP. WILSON ON THE 

LORD'S SUPPER. Cloth, 
Is.; sewed, 6d. 
An Edition with Rubrics, &c., 
cloth, 2s. 

DEVOTIONS FOR 

HOLY COMMUNION 
FROM HORST. ISmo., Is. 
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14 OXFORD SDITI0N8 OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 

®xfortr (tSbiiUm of IBebotional Mmk%. 

Fctvp, 8«o., chiefly printed in Med and Slack, on Toned Paper. 



Andrewes* ]>eTotloiui» 

DEVOTIONS. By the Right Rev. 
Lancelot Akdkbweb. Trans- 
lated from the Greek and Latin, 
and arranged anew. Cloth, 5s. 

Tbe ImltatloB orciurlflt. 

FOUR BOOKS. By Thomas a 
Kexpts. a new Edition, re- 
vised. Cloth, 48. 

Itftud** DerotloiiA. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Dr. William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Martyr. An- 
tique oloth, 6b. 

i^lmclres' ]>eToiioiuu 

TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN'S COMPANION IN THE 
CLOSET. By Nathaniel 
Spinckxs. Floriated borders, 
antique cloth, 4s. 

SaftoB's BEcdltattoiiA. 

GODLY MEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLY SACRA- 
MENT OF THE LORD'S SUP- 
PER. By Chbistophzk Sutton, 
D.D., late Prebend of Westmin- 
ster. A new Edition. Antique 
eloth, 6s. 

Taylor's Ck»ldeii OroTe. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE : A Choioe 
Manual, containing what is to 
be Believed, Practised, and De- 
sired or Prayed for. By Bishop 
Jeremt Tatlob. Antique oloth, 
S8.6d. 



Taylor** Holy Uriiiv. 

1HE RULE AND EXERCISES 
UF HOLY LIVING. By Bishop 
Jbbemt Tatlob. Ant. cloth, 48. 

Taylor's Koly l>yliiir« 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY DYING. By Bishop 
Jebbmt Tatlob. Ant. cloth, 4s. 

Wilson's Saera Prlvata. 

THE PRIVATE MEDITATIONS, 
DEVOTIONS, and PRAYERS 
of the Right Rev. T. Wilson, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. Now first printed entire. 
Cloth, 4s. 

Aaelent Collects. 

ANCIENT COLLECTS AND 
OTHER PRAYERS, Selected 
for Devotional Use fh>m va- 
rious Rituals, with an Appendix 
on the Collects in the Prayer- 
book. By William Bbioht, 
D.D. Fourth Edition. Antique 
cloth, 68. 

]>eTOat Commaiileaiit. 

THE DEVOUT COMMUNI- 
.CANT, exemplified in his Be- 
haviour before, at, and after the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per: Practically suited to aUtiie 
Parts of that Solemn Ordinance. 
7th Edition, revised. Edited by 
Rev.G. Moultbib. Foap. 8vo., 
toned paper, red lines, ant.el., 48. 

EIKAN BA2IAIKH. 
THE PORTRAITURE OP HIS 
SACRED MAJESTY KING 
CHARLES I. in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings. Cloth, 6s. 
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Jt Uiemoir of the Jleu* John KehlB^ Jft»Jt«^ 

Late Vicar of Hursley. By the Bight Hon. Sir J. T. Colebldgb, 
D.C.L. Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Post 
8vo.« on toned paper, in cloth, lOs. 6d. 

YbB UU at the m&ht Sewrend Father in 
^aAf Thomas Wilsont 9*9«t 

Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Compiled, chiefly from Original 
Documents, hy the late Bey. John Keble, M.A., Vicar of 
Hursley. In Two Parts, 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Mexaait at Joshua Watson^ 

Edited hy Edwabd Chvbtok, Archdeacon of Cleveland. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

tite of John Jtrmstrongt ^*^*f 

Late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. By the Bev. T. T. Cabteb, 
M.A., Bector of Clewer. With an Introduction hy the present 
LoBD Bishop OF WiNOHESTSB. Third Edition. Fcap.Svo., 
with Portrait, doth, 7s. 6d. 

The J^ifa and Contemporaneous €hureh $is- 
toru of Ji-ntonio de ^ominis^ 

Archbishop of Spalatro, which included the Kingdoms of 
Dalmatia and Croatia ; afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master 
of the Savoy, and Bector of West llsley in the Church of 
England, in the reign of James I. By the late Hskby New- 
LASV, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 

CalixtuSt Jtbbot of Konigslutter* 

The Life and Correspondence of George Calixtus, Lutheran 
Abbot of Konigslutter. By the Bev. W. C. Dowpinre, M.A. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Footprints on the Sands of ^ime« 

Biographies for Young People. Dedicated to her Nephews and 
Nieces by L. E. B. Ecap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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16 cjstirce: poetbt. 

TbB Christian If^ar. 

Thonglits in Yerse for the Snndays and Holydays 
thronghout the Tear. 

Foolscap Octavo Edition, cloth, 78. 6d. 
Facsimile of the First Edition, 2 vols., Fcap. 8to., boards, 7s. 6d« 

18mo. Edition, cloth, 6s. 
82mo. Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, cloth. Is. 6d. ; bound, 2s, 

|t gxmcordance to the Christian fear* 

Fcap. 8vo., toned paper, doth, 7s. 6d. 

Lljra Innacentium* 

Thoughts in Terse on Christian Ohildreni their Ways 

and their Privileges. 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 78. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, cloth. Is. 6d. ; bound, 28. 

The :^saltert txv f salms of »auid : 

In English Verse. By the Rev. J. Eeble, M.A., Vicar of 
Hnrsley* Fourth Edition. Fcap., cloth, 6s, 

UftiscjeUanjeoua ifoems 

By the Bev. J. Eeble, M. A., Vicar of Hursley. 
With Preface by G. M. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 68. 

The €ompljetB Jfoetical Works 

Of the Rev. John Keble, M.A., late Vicar of Hursley. Uniform 
in size and binding. Four vols., Fcap., cloth lettered, 27s. 

Vol. I. The Cheistiait Yeab. 

7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Lyba Innoobntittm:. 



7s. 6d. 



Vol. III. The Psalteb ih 
English Vbbsb. 6s. 

Vol, IV. MlSOELLANBOTTB 

Poems. 6s. 
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5gmns on the tnnet Life* 

THE INNER LIFE. HYMNS on the " Imitation of Christ " 
by Thomas A'Kbmpis ; designed especially for Use at Holy 
Communion. By the Author of "Thoughts from a Girl's 
Life," "Light at Eventide," Ac. Fcap. 8vo., toned paper, 
doth, price Ss. 

The Brass, and Verses of fiftanij ^ears* 

By the Rev. Chasles Nevile, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, 
and Rector of Fledborough; and Mabia Nevile. Fcap. 
8vo.y cloth, 78. 6d. 

i^oems 

By the late Rev. Samuel Riokabds, M.A., Rector of Stow- 
langtoft. Fcap. 8vo., toned paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ifoems and Translations. 

By E. H. HoTTGHTOK, M.A. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 48. 

^Ijmns on the tvitanij. 

By A. C. Fcap. 8vo., on toned paper, cloth extra, Ss. 

The eietreland Psalter* 

The Book of Psalms in English Verse. By E. Chtteton, M. A., 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Child's Christian fear. 

Hymns for every Sunday and Holyday throughout 

the Year, 

Cheap Edition, 18mo., cloth, la. 

By the late Bev. ISAAC WILTiTAlVrS. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 82mo., with Engravings, 4b. 6d. ; Fcap. 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 32mo., cloth, 4s. 6d, 
THE BAPTISTERY; or. The Way of Eternal Life. With 

Thirty-four Plates. A new Edition, 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 

148. Cheap Edition, without Plates, 32mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Fcap. 8vo., 10s. 6d. ; 32mo., 

cloth, 46. 6d. 
THE SEVEN DAYS; or. The Old and New Creation. Fcap. 

8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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18 SERMONS. 



Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Sennons preached before the University of Oxford: Second 
Series, from 1847 to 1862. By Samuel, Lobd Bishop op 
OzposD, Lord High Almoner to the Queen^ Chancellor of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Thibd Sebies, from 1863 to 1870. Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 

Pabochial Sebmoits. Vol. I. From Advent to Whitsnntide. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Pabochial Sbbmovs. Vol. II. Fonrth E^tion. Svo., doth, 6s. 

Eleven Shobt Addbesses during a Retreat of the Companions 
of the Love of Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession for 
the Conversion of Sinners. 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

Nike Sebmoks, preached before the University of Oxford, A.D. 
1843—1865. 8vo., doth, 6s. 

Pabochial Sebmons preached and printed on Various Occa- 
sions. 8vo., doth, 7s. 6d. 

Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

Sebmoks on the Beatititdes, with others mostly preached 
before the University of Oxford; to which is added a Preface 
relating to the recent volume of ''Essays and Reviews.^' 
New Edition. Crown 8vo., doth, 7s. 6d. 

Rev. J. Keble. 

ViLLAaE Sebhons on the Baptismal Sebyioe. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Sebmons, Occasional and Pabochial. 8vo., doth, 12s. 

R. H. Cave, M.A. 

Chbistianitt and Modebn Thottght. Four Advent Sermons, 
preached (in substance) in the Church of S.Thomas, Stamford 
Hill, in December, 1871. By Bobibt HatnesCayb, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Rkv. E. Monro. 

iLLrSTBATiONS OF Faith. Eight Plain Sermons : ~ Abel ; 
Enoch ; Noah ; Abraham ; Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph ; Moses ; 
The Walls of Jericho; Conclusions. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

Plain Sermons on the Book of Common Prayer. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, 5s. 

Historical and Practical Sermons on the Sufferings and Resur- 
rection of our Lord. 2 vols., Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 10s. 

Sermons on New Testament Characters. Fcap. Svo., 49. 

Lenten Sermons at Oxford. 



The Series for 1859. Fcap. 

Svo., cloth, 58. 
The Series for 1868. 8vo., 

cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The Series for 1865. Svo., 

cloth, *J%. 6d. 
The Series for 1866. 8vo., 

cloth, 7s. 6d. 



The Series for 1867. 8vo., 

cloth, 78. 6d. 
The Series for 1868. 8vo., 

doth, 5s. 
The Series for 1869. 8vo., 

cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The Series for 1870-71, in 

the Press, 



Short Sermons for Family 

Reading, 

Following the Course of the Christian Seasons. First Series. 
By the Bev. J. W. Bns€K)N, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary-the- 
Virgin's, Oxford. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 

Secokd Sibibs. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 

Rev. Canon Gregory. 

SBBMoms OK THE PoosES CLASSES OF LovDON, preached hefore 
the University of Oxford. By Bobebt Gbegoby, M.A., of 
Corpus Christi College; Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of 
St. Mary the Less, Lamheth. 8vo., 6s. 

Rt. Rev. J. Armstrong, D.D. 

Paboohial Sebhons. By the late Lord Bishop of Grahams- 
town. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Sebhons on the Fasts and Festivals. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 68. 
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20 SISTOniCAL TALES. 

A SBRIKS OF 

TALES ILLUSTRATING CHURCH HISTORY. 

Baoh of the foUowlnsr separately. Price One Shilling. 

I. The Cats in the Hills ; or, CsBciliiis Ylriathus. 
II. The Exiles of the Cbbbnna. 

III. The Chief's Dauohteb. 

IV. The Lilt of Tiplis. 

y. Wild Scenes amongst the Celts. 
YI. The Lazas-Hotjbe of Lebos. 
YII. The Rivals : a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
VIIL The CoNVEBT of Massachusetts. 
IX. The Quay of the Diosoitbi : a Tale of Nicene Times. 
X. The Black Danes. 
XL The CoNTEBSiON of St. VLAsnoB. 
XII. The Sea-Tigebs : a Tale of Mediaval Nestorianism. 
XIII. The Cboss in Sweden. 

XIY. The Alleluia Battle ; or, Pelagianism in Britain. 
XY. The Bbide of Bamcuttah. 
XYI. Alice of Fobbing. 
XYII. The NoBTHEBN Light. 

XYIII. AUBBEY DB L'Obne; or. The Times of St. Anselm. 
XIX. Lucia's Mabbiage. 

XX. WOLPINGHAM. 

XXI. The Fobsasen ; or, The Times of St. Dnnstan. 
XXII. The Doye of Tabenna; and The Rescue. 
XXIII. Labache : a Tale of the Portuguese Church. 
XXIY. Walteb the Abmoubeb ; or. The Interdict. 
XXY. The Catechumens of the Cobomandel Coast. 
XXYI. The Daughtebs of Pola. 
XXYII. Agnes Mabtin; or. The Fall of Wolsey. 
XXYIII. Rose and Minnie ; or, The Loyalists. 
XXIX. DoBES DB Gualdim; a Tale of the Portuguese Revo- 
lution of 1640. 

Or in Volumes, cloth, lettered, &s, each. 

Yol. I. England, vol. 1. contains Nos. 1, 5, 7, 10 and 14. 
Yol. II. England, vol. ii. contains Nos. 16, 18, 21, 24 and 27. 
YoL III. Amebica and cub Colonies, contains Nos. 3, 8» 20, 

25 and 28. 
Yol. lY. Fbance and Spain, contains Nos. 2, 22, 28 and 29. 
Yol. Y. Eastebn and Nobthebn Eubope, contains Nos. 6, 

11, 13, 17 and 26. 
Yol. YL Asia and Apbica, contains Nos. 4, 9, 12, 15 and 19. 
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AMCEJTECTXmB AND ARCSJEOLOGY, 21 

A CONCISE GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN GRECIAN, 
ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

By JOHN HSNBT FABXEB, M.A., F.S.A. 

A New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo., with 470 Illustrations, in 
ornamental cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

The " Abridgment of the Glossary of Arohlteeture" met with a rapid 
sale some years ago, since which time it has remained oat of print. It is 
now reprinted with very numerous additions and alterations. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES 
OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, pbom the Con- 
quest TO THE Rbvosmation : with a Sketch of the Grecian 
and Roman Orders. By the late THOMAS RICKMAN, 
F.S.A Sixth SdUion, with considerable Additions, chieflv 
Historical, by JOHN HENRY PARKER, MA., F.SA., and 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo., cloth. 

^fjchitexJtural Manuals 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

By JOHN HENB7 PABXEB, M.A., F.S.A. 

l^ird JSdition, Revised and Enlarged, with 180 Illustrations, 
and a Glossarial Index. Fcap. 8vo., in ornamental cloth, 
price 5s. 

Jttchitjecttital Txipxtgfrapbij* 

OB, AlSr AB0HITE0T1JBAL AOOOUNT OF EVEBT OHUBOH IH 



Bedvobdbhibe, 2s. 6d* 
Bebkshibe, 2s. 6d. 
BucKnrGHAMSHniB, 2s. 6d. 



Cambsidgeshibb, 4s. 

HUNTIiraDONSHIBB, 28. 6d. 
OXFOBDSHIBE, 2s. 6d. 



Sttpfolk, toith Engravings, 7s. 6d. 

Its Dedication. — Supposed date of Erection or Alteration. — Ob- 
jects of Interest in or near. — Notices of Fonts. — Glass, Furniture, 
— and other details. — Also Lists of Dated Examples, Works re- 
lating to the County, &c. 
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22 ARCsFrscTUEAL to:pogra:pr7. 



ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THREE 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By Professor Willis, M.A., 
F.B.S., &c. Woodcuts and Plans. 

8ep<iratelff. 

Cantebbuby, 10s. 6d. Wiitohbsteb. 

YoBE, 2s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER ABBET. 
GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 

By GEOBas GiLBEBT ScoTT, RA., F.SA. With Appendices 
supplying Further Particulars, and completing the History of 
the Abbey Buildings, by Several Writers. Second EdUUm^ 
enlctrged. Medium Svo., price IBs., cloth, gilt top. 

CHESTER. 

THE MEDIiEVAL ARCHITECTURE OF CHES- 
TER. By John Henbt Pabkeb, M.A., F.S.A. With an 
Historical Introduction by the Rev. Fbancis Gbosybkob. 
Illustrated by Engravings. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

DOVER. 

THE CHURCH AND FORTRESS OF DOVER 

CASTLE. By the Rev. John Puokle, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Dover; Rural Dean. With Illustrations from the 
Author's Drawings. Medium 8vo., doth, 7s. 6d. 

NOBTHAMPTOir. 
ARCHITECTURAL NOTICES of the CHURCHES 

in the ARCHDEACONRY of NORTHAMPTON. With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood and SteeL Royal Svo., 
cloth, £1 Is. 



A HISTORY OF THE TOWNSHIP OF IFFLEY, 
OXFORDSHIRE. By Edwabd Mabshall, MA., formerly 
Fellow of C.C.C. Crown Svo., cloth, 4s. 
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ARCEITHCTTmS AND ARCHEOLOGY. 2S 

MEDIiEVAL GLASS PAINTING. 

AN INaXIIItY INTO THE DIBTEEENCE OF 

STYLE OBSERVABLE IN ANCIENT GLASS PAINT- 
INGS, especially in England, with Hints on Glass Painting, 
by the late Chables Winston. With Corrections and Ad£- 
tions by the Author. A New Edition, 2 vols.. Medium 8vo., 
with numerous coloured Engravings, cloth, £1 lis. 6d. 

MEDIiEVAL BBASSES. 

A MANUAL OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES. Com- 

prising an Introduction to the Study of these Memorials, and 
a List of those remaining in the British Isles. With Two 
Hundred Illustrations. By the Kev. Hebbebt Hainbs, M.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols., Svo., price 21s. 

MEDLffiVAL ntONWOItE. 

SERRURERIE DU MOTEN-AGE, 

Far Baymond Bobdeafs:. 
I Forty Lithographic Plates, by G. Bouet, and numerous Woodcuts. 

Small 4ito., doth, 20s. 

MEDIiEVAL ABM0T7B. 
ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN 

EUROPE. By John Hewitt, Member of the Archseolo^cal 
Institute of Great Britain. The work complete, from the Iron 
Period of the Northern Nations to the Seventeenth Century. 
3 Yols., 8yo., £2 10s. 

MEDIiEVAL CASTLES. 
THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES. From the French of M. Viollet-lb-Duc, 
by M. Macdebmott, Esq., Architect. With 151 original 
French Engravings. Medium 8vo., 21s. 

MEDIiEVAL MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

OUR ENGLISH HOME: Its Early History and 
Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic 
Inventions. Third Edition, Crown 8vo., 5s. 
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The Prayer-book Calendar. 

The CaIjBNDab op the Pbayeb-booe: Illitsteated. (Com- 
prising the first portion of the "Calendar of the Anglican 
Church/* with additional Illustrations, &c.) With Two 
Hundred Engravings from Medieval Works of Art. Sixth 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Archaeological Handbook. 
THE EIS-GLISH AECHiEOLOGIST'S HANDBOOK. 

By HENRY GODWIN, F.S.A. A Summary of the Materials 
available for Investigation of the Monuments of this Country, 
from the earliest times to the fifteenth century, — ^with Tables 
of Dates, Kings, &c.. List of Coins, Cathedrals, Castles^ Monas- 
teries, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 78. 6d. 

Mediaeval Sculpture. 

A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIC ORNA- 
MENT. Price Is. each. No. 1. Stone Cabving; 2. Mofld- 
nsQB ; 8. SuBEAOE Obnament. 

Mediaeval Sketch-Book. 

FACSIMILE OF THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS 
DE HONECORT, an abohitect oe the thibteenth oen- 
TTJBY. With Commentaries and Descriptions by MM. Lassus 
and QmOHEBAT. Translated and Edited, with many additional 
Articles and Notes, by the Rev. Robebt Willis, M.A.,F.R.S., 
Jacksonian Professor at Cambridge, &c. With 64 Facsimiles, 
10 Illustrative Plates, and 43 Woodcuts. Royal 4to., cloth, 
£2 10s. !Z%e English letterpress sepwnxteyfor the purchasers 
of the French edition, 4to., 15s. 

The Antiquities of Rome. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 

By JOHN HENRY PARKER, M.A., RS.A. Medium 8vo. 
Illustrated by Flans, Wood Engravings, &c. [^In the Fress. 

Christ's Hospital, Abingdon. 

"A MONUMENT OF CHRISTIAN MUNIFI- 
CENCE ;" or. An Account op the Bbothebhood op the 
Holt Cboss, and of the Hospital op Cheist in Abino- 
DON, by FRANCIS LITTLE. 1627. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Appendix, for the Governors of the Hospital, 
from a MS. in their possession, by Claude Delayal Cobham, 
B.C.L., M.A. Fcap. 8vo-, cloth, 4s. 
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A SERIES OF GREEK AND UTIN GUSSICS 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 



-*♦- 



LGREEK POETS. 



^schylus . 
Aristophanes. 2 vols. 
Euripides. 3 vols. 
— ^— Tragoediffi Sex 
Sophocles • 
Homeri Ilias 
•^— Odyssea 



Oleth. 
9, d. 
3 


6 





6 


6 


3 


6 


3 





3 


6 


3 






GREEK PROSE WRITERS, 



Aristotelis Ethica . 


2 





Demosthenes de Corona, et "> 
^schines in Gtesiphontem i 


Q 





• • 40 


V 


Herodotus. 2 vols. 


6 





Thncydides. 2 vols. 


5 





Xenophontis Memorabilia . 


1 


4 


Anabasis 


2 
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LATIN POETS. 


Oloth. 
9, d» 


Horatins . 


• • • • 


2 


Juvenalis et Fersius 


. 1 6 


Lucanus 


• ' • t • 


2 6 


LucretiuB . 


• • • • 


2 


Fhsdnis . 


• • • • 


1 4 


Virgilius • 


• • • • 


. 2 6 



LATIN PROSE WRITERS. 

Cassaris Commentarii, cmn Supplementis Auli Hiitii 
et aliorum .... 

Commentarii de Bello Gallico 

Cicero De Officiis, de Senectnte^ et de Amicitia 

Ciceronis Tubc. Disp. Lib. V. 

Ciceronis Orationes Selectee, in the Press, 

Cornelius Nepos .... 

Liyiiu. 4Yob. .... 

Sallustius ..... 

Tacitus. 2 vols. .... 



U 

2 


6 


1 


6 


2 





2 





1 


4 


6 





2 





6 
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TEXTS WITH SHORT NOTES. 

Unifonn with the Series of " Oxford Pocket Olassios. 



OEEEE WSITEBS. TEXTS AND NOTES. 



SOPHOCLES. 


Bew( 


)d. 




8. 


d. 


Ajaz {Tes:i and Notes) . . . . 




a 


Electra „ . . . . 







(Edipus Bex ,, . . . . 







(Edipus Goloneus „ . . . . 







Antigone ^, . . . . 







Philoctetes „ . . . . 


JL 





TrachinisB „ . . . , 


X 





The Notes only, in one vol., doth, 3s. 






-ffiSCHYLUS. 






Fers» {Text afid Notes) 







Prometheus Yinctus „ . 







Septem Contra Thebas „ . 







Agamemnon „ . 







Choephors ,, • 







Eumenides „ . 




u 


Snpplices ,, . 







The Notes only, in one yoL, cloth, 3s. 6d 
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TEXTS WITJS NOTES. 



EURIPIDES. 

Hecuba {Teat and Notes) 

Medea 

Orestes 

Hippolytns 

Fhoenissn 

Alcestis 

The above Notes only, in one vol., cloth, 3s 

Bacchffi „ . . # 



if 

$9 
>» 

it 



Sewed • 

8. d, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



ARISTOPHANES. 



he Knights (Text and Notes) 



Achamians 

The Birds 

The Frogs, in preparation. 



i> 



» 



1 
1 
1 6 



HOMERUS. 



llias, Lib. i.— vi. (Text and Notes) 



2 



DEMOSTHENES. 



De Corona {Text and Notes) 
Olynthiac Orations „ 
Philippic Orations, in the Press. 



2 
1 



JESCHINES. 

In Ctesiphontem (Text and Notes) 
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Sewedi 


8, 


d. 


1 





2 





1 





2 





1 





1 
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LATIN WKITEE8. TEXTS AM) NOTES. 

VIRGILIUS. 

Bacolica (Tesft and Notes) . 

Georgica 

^neidos, Lib. i. — ^in. „ . 

HORATIUS. 

Garmina, &c. {Text and Notes) 

Satir» 

Epistolffi et Ars Foetica 

The Notes only, in one voL, cloth, 2s. 
PH.<SDRUS. 

Fabulffi (Teat and Notes) . . . .10 

LIVIUS. 

Lib. XXI. — XXIV. {Text and Notes) sewed, 4s. ; cloth 4 6 

TACITUS. 

The Annals {Notes onfy), 2 vols., cloth 

CjESAR, 

Lib. I. — ^iii. {Text and Notes) 

SAULUSTIUS. 

Jugnrtha {Text and Notes) 
Catilina „ 

M. T. CICERO. 

Fro Milone {Text and Notes) 
In Catilinam „ 
Pro Lege Manilia, and Fro Archia „ 

De Senectute and De Amicitia „ 

In Q. CeBcilium — Divinatio „ 

In Verrem Actio Frima „ 

Epistolse Selects „ 

Orationes Fbilippic» „ 
Fro Flancio, in the Press. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. 

Lives {Text and Notes) . . . .16 

Other portions of several of the ahove-named Authors are 

in preparation, 
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30 EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



JELP'S OBEEE OBAMMAB.— A Grammar of the Greek 

Language, chiefly from the text of Kaphael Euhner. By 
WM. EDW. JELP, B.D., late Student and Censor of Ch. Ch. 
Fourth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 2 vols., 
8vo., £1 lOs. 

This Orammar U in general iw« <U Oxford, Cambridge, Dtiblinf and 
Durham; at JSton, Kvnift College, London, and most other public echoole. 

HADYIO'S LATIN OBAMMAB.— A Latin arammar 

for the Use of Schools. By PROFESSOR MADVIG, with 
Additions by the Author. Translated by the Rev. G. WOODS, 
MJl. Uniform with JelTs "Greek Grammar." Fifth Edi- 
tion. 8vo., cloth, 128. 

Competent authorities pronounce this work to be the very best Latin 
Grammar yet published in England. This new Edition contains an 
Index to the Authors quoted. 

LAWS OF THE GREEK AOOEITTS. By JOHHT &EIF- 

PITHS, M.A. New Edition. 16mo., 6d. 

TWELVE BTJDIMENTAST BTJLES for Latin Prose 

Composition. By Eswabd Moobb, B.D. 16mo., 6d. 

BTTDIHENTABT BITLESi with Examples, for the Use 

of Beginners in Greek Prose Composition. By JOHN 
MITCHINSON, D.C.L., FeUow of Pemhroke College, Oxford ; 
Head Master of the King's School, and Hon. Canon, Canter- 
bury. 32mo., sewed. Is. 

FOETASIJH SOENIOOBITH OB£00BIJH, iEschyli, 

Sophoclis, Enripidis, et Aristophanis, FahnlsB, Snperstites, 
et Perditarmn Fragmenta. Ex recognitione GUIL. DIN- 
DOBFI{. Editio quinta. One Vol., Boyal 8yo., cloth, 21b. 

THUOTDIDES, with Notes, chiefly Historical and Geo- 
graphical By the late T. ARNOLD, D.D. With Indices 
by the Rev. B. P. G. TIDDEMAN. Seventh Edition. 8 vols., 
8vo., cbth lettered, £1 16b. 
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EDVCATIONAL WORKS. 81 

TJnifoim with the Series of the " Oxford Fooket OlassioB." 
THE LIVES OF THE HOST EMnTEITT ENGLISH 

POETS J WITH CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR 
WORKS. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 8 yoIb., 24>mo., cloth, 
28. 6d. each. 

OHOIOE EXTMOTS FBOM MODEM FEENOH 

AUTHORS, for the Use of Schools. 24mo., doth, 8s. 
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AMALS OF ENOLAin). An Epitome of English His- 
tory. From Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, 
and other Public Records. 8 vols., Fcap. 8vo., with Illus- 
trations, cloth, 15s. Recommended hy the JExaminers in the 
School of Modem HUtory at Oxford. 

Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the Death of Richard II, 

VoL //• From the A coession cfthe House of Lancaster to Charles I, 

Vol. III. From the Commontpealth to the Death of Queen Anne. 

The Volumes separately, 6s. each. 

A LIBEAET EDITION. 

Revised and Enlarged, with additional Woodcuts, in one 
volume, Svo., in the Frees. 

THE NEW SGHOOL-mSTOBT OF ENGLAND. By 

the Author of '* The Annals of Enghind." Fourth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., with Four Maps, limp cloth, 6s. 

EBASHI OOLLOQDIA SELEOTA : Arranged for Trans- 
lation and Re-translation ; adapted for the Use of Boys who 
have begun the Latin Syntax. By Edwabd C. Lowe, D.D., 
Head Master of S. John's Middle School, Hurstpierpoint. 
Fcap. 8vo., strong binding, 8s. 

FOBTA LATINA: A Selection from Latin Authors, 

for Translation and Re-translation ; arranged in a Progressive 
Course, as an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. By Edwabd 
C. Lows, D.D., Head Master of Hurstpierpoint School; 
Editor of Erasmus* " Colloquies,^' Fcap. 8vo., strongly 
bound, 8s. 

H KAINH AiAeHKH. The Greek Testament with 

English Notes. By the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D., 
sometime Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford. Sixth Edition, with Index. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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32 DAILY SEnnCES. 

Crown Syo., in roan binding, 128. ; calf limp, or calf antique, 16b. ; 
best morocco, or limp morocco, 18s. 

THE SERVICE-BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

BEING A NEW EDITION OF "THE DAILY SERVICES OF THE UNITED 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND,'* 

ABBANGED AOCOBDIKG TO THE NEW TABLE OE IJESSONS. 



THE PUBLISHERS' PREFATORY NOTE. 

In 1849, the revival of Daily Service in many of our parish 
churches suggested the publication of a volume containing those 
portions of the Bible which were appointed for the First and' 
Second Lessons printed together with so much of the Prayer- 
book as was required in the Daily Service of the Church. 

In 1856, a new edition being required, several improvements 
were adopted, and references given, by which the Daily Les- 
sons were rendered available for use in reading the Sunday 
Lessons also. 

The new "Prayer-book (Table of Lessons) Act, 1871," has 
necessitated reprinting nearly the whole book, and opportunity 
has been taken of still further adding to the improvements. 

The Lessons appointed for the Immoveable Festivals are 
printed entire in the course of the Daily Lessons where they 
occur. For the Sundays and Moveable Festivals, and for the 
days dependent on them, a table containing fuller references, 
with the initial words and ample directions where the Lesson 
may be found, is g^ven. Where the Lesson for the Moveable ' 
Feast is not included entire amongst the Daily Lessons, it is 
printed in fuU in its proper place. Also in the part containing 
Daily Lessons, greater facilities have been provided for verifying 
the references. 

There are also many modifications in the arrangement, 
wherein this Service-book differs from the Prayer-book: the 
Order for the Administration of the Holy Communion is printed 
as a distinct service, with the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
which belong' to the same : the Psalms immediately follow Daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer : the Morning and Evening Les- 
sons also are by this arrangement brought nearer to the Service 
to which they belong, while the Occasional Offices are trans- 
ferred to the end of the book. This plan of arrangement will 
shew the aim and object of the work, viz. to provide a conve- 
nient and portable volume for those persons who have the pri- 
vilege of attending the appointed Daily Service in the Church 
or read it in their own houses. 

JAMES PARKER AND CO., OXFORD AND LONDON. 
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